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SCHOLARSHIPS 
BIGGER  AND   BETTER    IN    1985 


In  1984  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  dramatically  upped  the  number  and 
size  of  the  scholarships  which  it 
awards.  The  1985  program  will  again  be 
substantially  increased.  Plans  have 
been  finalized,  and  we  are  ready  to  go 
full  speed  ahead.  The  Committee  for 
1985  (their  terms  expire  December  31, 
1985)  consist  of  the  following  seventeen 
people:  Peggy  Pinder,  Iowa,  Chairman; 
Stephen  Benson,  Illinois;  Jacquilyn 
Billey,  Connecticut;  Suzanne  Bridges, 
South  Carolina;  Charles  Brown,  Virginia; 
Joanne  Fernandes,  Louisiana;  Priscilla 
Ferris,  Massachusetts;  Bruce  Gardner, 
Arizona;  Sharon  Gold,  California;  John 
Halverson,  Virginia;  Allen  Harris,  Mich- 
igan ;  Jim  Hudson,  Arkansas ;  Gary  Macken- 
stadt,  Washington;  Marc  Maurer,  Mary- 
land; Homer  Page,  Colorado;  Barbara 
Pierce,  Ohio;  and  Fred  Schroeder,  New 
Mexico. 

Our  Scholarship  Application  Form  (copy 
reproduced  at  the  end  of  this  article) 
consists  of  a  single  legal-sized  page 
with  printing  on  both  sides.  We  are 
making  an  initial  printing  of  thirty 
thousand  of  these  forms.  They  will  be 
sent  to  every  college  and  university  in 
the  country,  every  agency  doing  work 
with  the  blind,  every  Congressional 
office,  every  state  president,  and  every 
member  of  the  Scholarship  Committee. 
They  will  also  be  sent  to  anyone  re- 
questing them.  These  are  worthwhile 
scholarships,  and  they  can  be  of  real 
assistance    to   blind    students.       Informa- 


tion about  our  scholarship  program 
should  be  disseminated  as  widely  as 
possible.     Here    is   the   scholarship   form: 


National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
Scholarship  Program 

Each  year  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  offers  a  broad  array  of  scho- 
larships. These  scholarships  are 
bestowed  at  the  Federation's  Annual 
Convention  in  early  July  and  are  given 
to  blind  persons  pursuing  or  planning  to 
pursue  a  full-time  post-secondary  course 
of  training  or  study.  We  are  currently 
offering  the  following: 

1.  American  Brotherhood  for  the 
Blind  Scholarship.  A  scholarship,  in  the 
amount  of  $6,000,  has  been  endowed  by 
the  American  Brotherhood  for  the  Blind, 
a  private  agency  which  works  to  assist 
blind  persons.  Applicants  for  this  scho- 
larship must  be  studying  (or  planning  to 
study)  at  the  post-secondary  leveL 
There  is  no  restriction  as  to  sex,  grad- 
uate or  undergraduate  level,  or  field  of 
study. 

2.  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
Merit  Scholarships.  Twenty  of  these 
scholarships  (four  in  the  amount  of 
$3,000;  nine  in  the  amount  of  $2,500; 
and  eight  in  the  amount  of  $500)  will  be 
given  this  year.  Applicants  for  these 
scholarships  must  be  studying  (or  plan- 
ning   to    study)     at    the    post-secondary 
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level.    There     is    no    restriction    as    to 
sex,  graduate  or  undergraduate   level,  or 
field  of  study. 

3.  Howard  Brown  Rickard  Scholar- 
ship. This  scholarship  in  the  amount  of 
$2,500  this  year  is  awarded  annually. 
Only  students  in  certain  fields  of  study 
are  eligible  because  the  donor  of  the 
scholarship  wanted  to  encourage  the 
blind  to  enter  those  fields.  The 
scholarship  was  established  by  Thomas  E. 
Rickard  in  honor  of  his  father,  Howard 
Brown  Rickard.  Any  legally  blind  uni- 
versity student  in  the  professions  of 
law,  medicine,  engineering,  architec- 
ture, or  the  natural  sciences,  including 
undergraduates  in  these  fields,  is  eli- 
gible to  apply. 

4.  Hermione  Grant  Calhoun  Scholar- 
ships. Two  of  these  scholarships  (each 
in  the  amount  of  $2,500  this  year)  are 
awarded  annually.  Dr.  Isabelle  Grant 
established  the  Hermione  Grant  Calhoun 
Scholarships  in  memory  of  her  daughter. 
These  scholarships  are  awarded  to  blind 
female  students  for  education  at  the 
college   level. 

5.  Melva  T.  Owen  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship. This  scholarship  in  the  amount  of 
$1,500  is  given  annually.  This  scholar- 
ship is  given  in  memory  of  Melva  T. 
Owen,  who  was  widely  known  and  loved 
among  the  blind.  She  and  her  husband 
Charles  Owen  became  acquainted  with 
increasing  numbers  of  blind  people 
through  their  work  in  the  "Voice- 
pondence"  Club.  In  the  words  of  Charles 
Owen,  "There  shall  be  no  limitation  as 
to  field  of  study,  except  that  it  shall 
be  directed  towards  attaining  financial 
independence,  and  shall  exclude  religion 
and  those  seeking  only  to  further  their 
general  or  cultural  education." 

Criteria.    All     scholarships     admin- 


istered by  the  Federation  are  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  academic  excellence, 
service  to  the  community,  and  financial 
need. 

Membership.  The  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  is  an  organization  dedicated 
to  creating  opportunities  for  all  blind 
persons.  In  furtherance  of  this  goal,  we 
have  established  our  scholarship  pro- 
gram. Recipients  of  Federation  scholar- 
ships need  not  be  members  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

Deadline.  Applications  for  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  scholarships 
must  be  submitted  by  March  31  of  the 
year  in  which  the  scholarship  is  to  be 
awarded.  Applications  for  scholarships 
will  be  accepted  from  July  1  through 
March  31  for  scholarships  to  be  awarded 
in  July. 

Making  Application.  To  apply  for 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  schol- 
arships, complete  and  return  the  appli- 
cation on  the  reverse  side  of  this 
sheet.  Multiple  applications  are 
unnecessary.  The  Scholarship  Committee 
will  consider  each  applicant  as  a  candi- 
date for  all  scholarships  for  which  he 
or  she  qualifies.  Please  provide  all  the 
information  requested  where  applicable 
to  you.  Please  attach  to  your  applica- 
tion all  the  additional  documents 
requested  on  the  application.  Send  the 
completed  application  and  attachments 
to:  Miss      Peggy      Pinder,     Chairman, 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind  Schol- 
arship Committee,  1005  Nebraska  Street, 
Sioux  City,   Iowa  51105 

Reapplication.  In  the  past  we  have 
often  awarded  scholarships  to  persons 
who  were  applying  for  the  second  or 
third  time.  Applicants  must  re-submit 
their  applications  each  year  by  March  31 
to   be   considered    for  scholarships    to  be 
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awarded    in  July.  Persons  who  have  pre- 
viously   applied    and  who   have   not   been 
granted    scholarships    are   encouraged    to 
apply  again. 

Winners.  Each  year  our  Scholarship 
Committee  reviews  all  applications  and 
selects  the  top  candidates  as  scholar- 
ship winners.  These  winners,  the  same 
number  of  winners  as  there  are  scholar- 
ships to  award,  will  be  notified  of 
their  selection  as  winners  by  June  1  and 
will  be  brought  to  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  convention  in  July  at 
Federation  expense.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  scholarship  grants.  Regardless 
of  precisely  which  scholarship  a  winner 
receives,  it  is  a  mark  of  distinction 
and  an  honor  to  be  chosen  as  a  Federa- 
tion scholarship  winner.  The  winners  are 
America's   finest  blind   students. 

The  Convention  is  the  largest  gather- 
ing of  blind  persons  (more  than  2,000) 
to  occur  anywhere  in  the  nation  each 
year.  You  will  be  able  to  meet  with 
other  blind  students  and  exchange  infor- 
mation and  ideas,  and  you  will  also  be 
able  to  meet  and  talk  with  blind  people 
who  are  successfully  functioning  in  your 
chosen  profession  or  occupation.  Federal 
officials.  Congressmen  and  Senators,  and 
the  makers  and  distributors  of  new  tech- 
nology attend  Federation  Conventions. 
Above  all,  a  broad  cross  section  of  the 
most  active  segment  of  the  blind  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  will  be  pres- 
ent to  discuss  conimon  problems,  exchange 
information  and  ideas,  and  plan  for 
concerted  action.  It  is  an  interesting 
and  exciting  week. 

Awards.  The  day  before  the  Convention 
Banquet  the  Scholarship  Committee  will 
meet  to  determine  which  winners  will 
receive  which  scholarships.  The  scholar- 
ship   awards    will    be   made    during    the 


Banquet. 


National  Federation  of   the  Blind 
Scholarship  Application  Form 

Please  read  carefully  the  reverse  side 
of  this  form  for  instructions  and  an 
explanation  of  how  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram works. 

To  apply  for  a  scholarship,  complete 
this  application  form,  providing  all  the 
requested  information  applicable  to  you 
and  attaching  all  the  requested  docu- 
ments. Mail  the  completed  application  or 
address  any  questions  to:  Miss  Peggy 
Pinder,  Chairman,  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  Scholarship  Committee,  1005 
Nebraska  Street,  Sioux  City,   Iowa  51105. 

Name  (please  include  any  maiden  or  other 
names  by  which  you  have  been  known): 

Date  of  birth: 

School  address: 

School  phone  number: 

Home  address: 

Home  phone  number: 

Institution  being  attended  in  the  spring 
of  making  application: 

Cumulative  grade  point  average  at  this 
institution: 

List  all  post-secondary  institutions  you 
have  attended,  class  rank  when  in 
attendance,  and  cumulative  grade  point 
average: 


High     school     attended     and     cumulative 
grade  point: 

Vocational  goal: 

Awards      and      honors      (attach      list      if 
necessary): 

Community       service       (attach       list       if 
necessary): 

Please  attach  the  following  documents 
to  your  completed  application: 

1.  Applicant's  Letter.  Along  with  your 
application,  send  us  a  letter:  What 
schools  have  you  attended?  What  school 
do  you  plan  to  attend  during  the  coming 
year?  What  honors  have  you  achieved? 
What  are  you  like  as  a  person?  What  are 
your  goals  and  aspirations?  How  will  the 
scholarship  help  you? 

2.  Two  Letters  of  Recommendation. 
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3.  Transcripts.  Provide  a  current 
transcript  from  the  institution  you  are 
attending  as  well  as  transcripts  from 
all  post-secondary  institutions  you  have 
attended.  If  you  have  not  yet  attended 
an  institution  of  higher  learning  or 
have  not  completed  one  year  of  study  at 
such  an  institution,  provide  a  high 
school   transcript. 

4.  Letter  from  Federation  Officer. 
Include  a  letter  from  a  state  officer  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
evidencing  the  fact  that  you  have  dis- 
cussed your  scholarship  application  with 
that  officer.  It  is  preferable  but  not 
mandatory  that  you  discuss  your  applica- 
tion with  the  State  President  of  the 
Federation.  If  you  do  not  have  the  name 
and  address  of  the  Federation  President 
in  your  state,  we  will  provide  it  to  you 
upon  request. 


DISCRIMINATION 
SOMETIMES  DRAMA  AND   SOMETIMES  NOT 

by  Kenneth  Jernigan 


The  concept  of  discrimination  is  an 
essential  component  of  present-day 
American  life.  It  fills  the  newspaper 
columns,  dominates  the  nightly  news,  and 
permeates  every  aspect  of  culture  and 
thought.  More  often  than  not,  when  we 
think  of  discrimination,  we  conjure  up 
pictures  of  chanting  crowds,  threats  of 
physical  violence,  and  scenes  of  intense 
personal  confrontation.  However,  there 
is    something   beyond.      There    is    always 


the  day  after-the  nitty  gritty  of  work- 
ing out  details  and  arriving  at  new 
understandings  and  changed  relation- 
ships. The  marches  and  cameras  are 
essential,  but  they  are  not  the  end. 
They  are  only   the  beginning. 

Dennis  Polselli  (see  Braille  Monitor, 
March,  1984)  is  an  administrator  at 
Framingham  State  College  in  Massachu- 
setts. He  is  also  blind  and  a  Federa- 
tionist.    When  he  applied   to  enter  grad- 
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uate  school  at  Framingham  State  to 
finish  a  master's  degree  in  counseling, 
he  encountered  unexpected  obstacles. 
They  were  not  spectacular  or  dramatic 
but  low  key  and  seemingly  routine.  How- 
ever, when  viewed  over  a  period  of  time, 
the  pattern  was  unmistakable.  It  was  as 
clear  as  segregated  housing  or  the 
requirement  to  sit  at  the  back  of  the 
bus.  The  hurt  was  no  less  deep  and  the 
denial  no  less  real  because  of  the  lack 
of  drama.  Exclusion  is  ordinarily  more 
a  matter  of  subtlety  and  waiting  than  of 
clear-cut  immediacy. 

In  the  long  march  from  inferior  status 
to  first-class  treatment  the  blind  have 
matured  and  learned.  So  have  those  who 
discriminate.  When  a  college  admin- 
istrator comes  to  the  office  of  a  blind 
colleague  and  concludes  their  conversa- 
tion by  advising  the  blind  person  to  go 
outside  and  get  some  sunshine  while  the 
day  is  still  young,  what  does  it  mean? 
Would  he  have  done  the  same  with  a 
sighted  associate?  When  the  application 
file  is  incomplete,  and  notice  is  not 
given  for  several  months,  when  the  file 
is  still  said  to  lack  certain  materials 
even  though  those  materials  have  been 
sent  and  are  later  determined  to  be 
present,  what  is  the  remedy?  All  of  the 
elements  of  the  classic  patterns  are 
present:  The  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  intervenes ;  the  college  consults 
its  lawyers;  and  the  Federationist  re- 
fuses to  give  up.  The  lawyer  threatens, 
and  the  Federation  responds.  But  there 
is  more.  Dennis  Polselli  and  the  Fed- 
eration chapter  president  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  ruffled,  will  not  stop 
discussing  the  issues,  and  will  not 
allow  the  college  officials  to  do  so. 
The  persistence  and  the  accumulated  know 
how    pay    off.       Tempers    cool;    college 


officials  save  face;  the  lawyer  fades 
into  the  background;  and  the  obstacles 
begin  to  disappear. 

The  story  is  told  in  the  following 
letters.  In  their  own  way  they  convey  a 
message  as  dramatic  and  compelling  as  a 
confrontation  at  the  school  house  door. 
They  underscore  the  vitality  and  value 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
They  speak  of  the  commitment  and  savvy 
of  its  leaders  and  the  growing  maturity 
and  confidence  of   its  members. 

Al  Sten  is  not  only  a  Federation  chap- 
ter president  but  also  a  successfully 
practicing  attorney.  He  did  an  intern- 
ship at  Federation  headquarters  in 
Baltimore  during  the  summer  of  1980.  He 
takes  his  Federationism  seriously,  but 
he  is  not  seeking  confrontation.  He 
wants  peace  and  civility,  but  he  wants 
justice  and  opportunity  for  the  blind 
even  more.  He  would  prefer  to  have 
both.  The  same  is  true  of  Dennis  Pol- 
selli. Peace  and  good  will— but  not  at 
the  price  of  blighted  opportunity  and 
second-class  citizenship,  not  at  the 
price  of  a  backward  step  for  all  of  the 
blind.  The  long  view,  patience,  per- 
sistence, determination,  good  will,  and 
know  how— these  are  the  elements: 


Abington,  Massachusetts 
June  18,  1984 

Dr.  Justin  D.  McCarthy,  President 
Framingham  State  College 
Framingham,  Massachusetts 

Dear  President  McCarthy: 

A  problem  plagues  the  psychology 
department  of  Framingham  State  College, 
the  problem  of  prejudice. 
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As  you  know,  Dennis  Polselli  is  an 
administrator  at  Framingham  State.  He 
works  in  the  Office  of  Residence  Life. 
He  obtained  a  master's  degree  in  higher 
education  from  Syracuse  University, 
where  he  also  minored  in  counseling. 
Last  fall  he  decided  that  it  would  make 
sense  to  earn  a  master's  degree  in 
counseling,  and  he  clearly  is  qualified 
to  undertake  that  course  of  study.  That 
he  is  blind  should  make  no  difference  at 
all,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  reason  that 
his  entry  into  Framingham  State's  grad- 
uate program  in  counseling  has  been 
obstructed  for  the  moment.  He  finds  no 
pleasure  in  confrontation  and  gets  no 
thrills  from  the  heat  of  battle,  but  he 
does  intend  to  enter  that  program  and 
earn  his  degree.  I  am  committed  to 
giving  him  all  the  help  that   I  can. 

Mr.  Polselli  is  an  active  member  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
having  joined  both  the  Boston  and  Fall 
River  chapters.  I  am  the  President  of 
the  Boston  chapter,  and  one  of  the 
duties  inherent  in  that  elective  post  is 
to  assist  blind  persons  (whether  or  not 
they  are  chapter  members)  in  dealing 
with  the  kinds  of  difficulties  that  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  exists 
to  eradicate.  Mr.  Polselli  thought  I 
should  write  to  you  because  it  would 
emphasize  that  the  specific  instance  of 
wrongful  discrimination  I  am  about  to 
describe  is  but  one  expression  of  a 
pattern  that  is  quite  familiar  to  blind 
people  generally.  The  aggregate  of 
myths  and  misconceptions  with  which  the 
blind  must  contend  almost  daily  stood  as 
unassailable  as  an  ancient  citadel  until 
only  decades  ago,  and  it  will  be  some 
time  before  we  have  reduced  it  to 
rubble.  As  enduring  as  it  has  been, 
however,     it     is     still    a    construction    of 


falsehoods.  Once  this  is  understood  we 
shall  have  no  trouble  working  together 
to  consign  those  falsehoods  to  the  dusty 
pages  of  textbooks  of  ancient  history. 
I  am  aware  that  Framingham  State  is 
already  taking  some  important  steps  in 
the  right  direction,  so  I  am  sure  that 
problems  like  this  one  will  be  far  less 
likely   to  occur   in  the  future. 

Mr.  Polselli  applied  to  Framingham 
State's  graduate  program  in  counseling 
in  October,  1983.  At  that  time  he  pro- 
vided official  transcripts  from  Stone- 
hill  College  and  Syracuse  University. 
Three  colleagues  at  Framingham  State 
agreed  to  write  reference  letters  for 
him. 

In  December  Mr.  Polselli  got  word  that 
only  one  of  the  three  reference  letters 
had  been  submitted.  This  problem  was 
rectified  promptly,  and  Mr.  Polselli 
believed  that  he  had  complied  fully  with 
the  requirements  for  applying  to  the 
program. 

In  late  April  and  early  May  Mr.  Pol- 
selli phoned  the  Office  of  Graduate  and 
Continuing  Education  several  times  to 
ask  about  his  application.  He  was  told 
that  no  decisions  had  yet  been  made. 
(He  has  since  heard  that  at  least  some_ 
decisions  may  have  been  made  in  March.) 
On  May  7  he  was  advised  that  his  file 
was  incomplete  because  it  did  not  con- 
tain information  about  his  employment  at 
North  Adams  State  College  and  Syracuse 
University,  information  not  requested  in 
his  original  application. 

It  was  at  about  that  time  that  he 
began  getting  some  evidence  that  the 
psychology  department  had  not  been  deal- 
ing fairly  or  sensibly  with  blind  stu- 
dents. I  understand  that  the  matter  has 
been  or  soon  will  be  brought  to  your 
attention.      I  mention   it  only  because   it 
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provides   a   context    in  which    to  consider 
this   letter. 

Mr.  Polselli  wrote  to  the  chairperson 
of  the  psychology  department.  (The 
letter  was  sent  to  the  Office  of  Grad- 
uate and  Continuing  Education.)  His 
message  was  that  any  doubts  about  the 
ability  of  blind  persons  to  complete 
successfully  a  course  of  study  in  coun- 
seling are  groundless.  He  also  sent  a 
copy  of  a  newsletter  in  which  he  dealt 
with  the  particular  problems  that  dis- 
abled students  face  and  the  ways  they 
have  of  solving  them. 

Inherent  in  that  message  is  a  crucial 
assumption:  Blind  applicants  to  the 
counseling  program— or  to  any  program- 
must  and  can  meet  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  are  imposed  on  their  sighted 
peers.  We  of  the  Federation  seek  equal- 
ity, not  pathetic  favoritism.  The  lack 
of  sight  is  an  inconvenience  in  any 
event,  but  it  need  not  be  any  worse  than 
that.  There  are  blind  counselors  and 
psychologists.  There  are  also  blind 
carpenters,  physicists,  chemists, 

machinists,  doctors,  professors  (as  you 
know  already),  secretaries,  electrical 
engineers— and  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 
We  devise  tools  and  techniques  to  do  the 
things  we  would  do  with  sight  if  we  had 
it,  and  most  of  these  are  not  wonders  of 
modern  technology  but  simple  products  of 
individual  creativity.  That  they  work 
should  be  evident  from  the  broad  array 
of  occupations  we  have  chosen.  Our 
principal  problem  is  that  there  are  far 
too  few  of  us  in  any  occupation— or,  for 
that  matter,  in  life's  other  normal 
pursuits.  We  have  been  restricted  by  an 
attitude  that  was  forcibly  expressed  in 
the  comment  that  loss  of  sight  is  a 
dying.  (Ironically,     those     sentiments 

were  uttered  by  a  very  respected  figure 


in  the  field  of  work  with  the  blind,  a 
man  after  whom  an  agency  has  been 
named.)  Polls  have  indicated  that 
cancer  is  the  most  feared  medical  prob- 
lem, and  blindness  comes  next.  I  have 
known  many  people  who  avoid  the  word 
blin4  almost  as  if  using  it  would  be  a 
cruel  thing  to  do.  This  sort  of  thing 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  promote  the 
idea  that  blind  persons  can  and  should 
have   first-class  status   in  society. 

That,  then,  was  what  Mr.  Polselli 
hoped  to  convey  with  his  letter.  It 
should  have  provoked  some  careful  think- 
ing by  those  who  had  the  chance  to  read 
it.     Apparently   it  didn't. 

Mr.  Polselli  received  a  call  from  Dr. 
Arnold  Good,  and  they  met  in  Mr.  Pol- 
selli's  office  on  the  morning  of  May 
25th.  Dr.  Good  began  their  discussion 
by  suggesting  that  the  counseling  pro- 
gram might  not  be  the  right  choice  for 
Mr.  Polselli  and  that  his  decision  to 
enter  it  was,  perhaps,  uninformed.  Dr. 
Good  urged  him  to  look  into  the  public 
administration  program  and  a  graduate 
assistantship  in  that  field.  Though  Mr. 
Polselli  talked  in  detail  about  his 
reasons  for  choosing  to  earn  a  master's 
degree  in  counseling,  and  also  of  the 
background  and  experience  he  already  has 
in  counseling.  Dr.  Good  stayed  on  his 
original  track. 

Dr.  Good  told  Mr.  Polselli  that  he 
should  take  some  "core  courses"  in  psy- 
chology before  seeking  admission  into 
the  counseling  program.  Mr.  Polselli 
asked  for  examples  of  "core  courses," 
and  three  were  mentioned:  theories  of 
personality,  social  psychology,  and 
abnormal      psychology.  Mr.      Polselli 

pointed  out  that  he  has  taken  all  of 
those  courses.  Dr.  Good  certainly 
should   have   known   that.     He  would  have 
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if  he  had    looked   at  Mr.  Polselli's   tran- 
scripts. 

Having  failed  to  persuade  Mr.  Polselli 
that  he  might  not  be  adult  or  informed 
enough  to  make  his  own  decisions,  Dr. 
Good  said  that  his  file  was  incomplete 
because  it  did  not  contain  reference 
letters  from  persons  not  employed  by 
Framingham  State.  Surprise,  surprise! 
This  problem— if  indeed  it  truly  was  a 
problem—could  and  should  have  been 
brought  to  his  attention  in  December, 
when  he  was  first  contacted  about  his 
file  or  at  least  in  time  for  him  to 
correct  it.  My  own  experience  teaches 
that  this  is  the  way  in  which  applicants 
to  academic  programs  and  institutions 
are  usually  treated.  Also,  if  this  had 
been  the  crux  of  the  problem,  it  would 
have  been  the  first  issue  raised  by  Dr. 
Good,  not  one  of  the  last.  (Please  note 
that  Mr.  Polselli  was  quick  to  rectify 
his  error,  and  his  file  now  contains  an 
abundance  of  reference  letters  and  addi- 
tional materials.) 

The  discussion  ended  with  a  comment  by 
Dr.  Good  that  Mr.  Polselli  should  go 
outside  and  get  some  sunshine  while  it 
was  still  a  nice  day.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  he  was  talking  to  the  equivalent 
of  a  drunkard  or  an  hysterical  child, 
not  a  colleague,  an  administrator  who, 
like  Dr.  Good,  had  several  hours  left  in 
his  work  day.  Even  if  he  had  made  it  a 
full-fledged  project  to  try,  he  could 
have  found  no  better  way  to  express  his 
demeaning,  condescending  attitude.  Sex- 
ist males  have  called  women  girls,  and 
racists  have  called  black  men  boys.  1 
have  been  called  a  boy  too,  and  since  I 
am  old  enough  to  drink,  vote,  and  prac- 
tice law,  I  find  that  less  than  compli- 
mentary. I  doubt  that  Dr.  Good  would 
have    given    his    irrelevant    advice    about 


nice  weather  to  you  or  to  any  other 
administrator  at  the  college.  However, 
because  he  happens  to  be  blind,  Mr. 
Polselli  had   to  hear   it. 

When  Mr.  Polselli  brought  up  the 
possibility  of  discrimination  by  reason 
of  his  blindness.  Dr.  Good  said  some- 
thing like,  "There  are  laws  against  that 
kind  of  thing."  That  he  has  heard  of 
laws  against  discrimination  does  not 
mean  that  he  knows  what  discrimination 
is.  He  seems  to  have  walked  into  Mr. 
Polselli's  office  for  the  single,  immut- 
able purpose  of  dissuading  him  from 
trying  to  enter  the  counseling  program, 
and  his  reasons  appear  to  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the 
application  m.aterials  submitted  by  Mr. 
Polselli.  (As  I  have  said,  one  might 
wonder  whether  he  even  read  them.) 
Discrimination  can  take  many  forms,  and 
this    is  one. 

Discrimination  against  the  blind 
rarely  springs  from  hate  or  ill  will. 
Usually  it  is  rooted  in  pity,  in  a  wish 
to  be  charitable  or  even  protective. 
Still,  the  result  is  wrongful  discrimin- 
ation: We  have  trouble  getting  hired 
for  jobs  we  can  do,  taking  courses  we 
can  take,  and  doing  a  host  of  other 
things  that  are  a  part  of  everyday 
living. 

Mr.  Polselli's  original  hope  was  to 
begin  his  studies  this  past  spring,  but 
that  he  could  not  is  no  fault  of  those 
charged  with  passing  upon  his  applica- 
tion because  only  one  of  the  reference 
letters  he  requested  reached  them  in 
time.  As  it  now  stands,  he  will  have  to 
wait  until  the  spring  of  1985,  and  that 
is  their  fault.  He  should  have  been 
told  of  any  genuine  errors  in  his  appli- 
cation soon  enough  for  him  to  correct 
them.       As    far    as     I    can    tell,    he    has 
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acted  quite  promptly  to  deal  with  any 
problems  when  he  has  been  notified  of 
them.  I  believe  the  failure  to  contact 
him  when  it  would  have  made  a  difference 
was  deliberate.  After  all,  if  you  have 
a  goodly  number  of  applications  to  con- 
sider and  you  doubt  that  a  blind  person 
can  handle  the  program  anyway,  you  might 
not  bother  to  challenge  your  sacred 
preconceptions  by  scrutinizing  carefully 
the  merits   of   that  person's   application. 

Having  used  such  strong  wording,  let 
me  stress  that  this  letter  is  not  an 
attack  on  you  or  on  Framingham  State  as 
a  whole.  Mr.  Polselli  has  told  me  that 
his  colleagues  have  become  increasingly 
conscious  of  issues  concerning  the  blind 
and  the  disabled  generally.  The  revamp- 
ing of  his  job  so  that  he  will  have 
responsibilities  that  more  adequately 
reflect  his  talents  and  training  is  one 
result.  Another  is  that  the  college 
wishes  to  be  viewed  as  an  institution 
that  welcomes  disabled  students.  I  am 
sure,  therefore,  that  you  will  do  your 
very  best  to  see  that  disabled  persons 
at  Framingham  State  will  not  long  have 
to  contend  with  stubborn  stereotypes. 

Nor  do  I  want  to  alienate  Dr.  Good  by 
this  letter,  though  I  doubt  he  will  be 
happy  with  it.  He  did  not  contrive  the 
false  notions  about  blindness  that  have 
so  far  misguided  his  judgment.  They  are 
part  of  the  general  culture;  they  are 
older  than  the  Redwoods  of  California, 
and  they  are  much  harder  to  kill.  Like 
the  blind  people  whose  lives  they 
blight,  he   is  a  victim  of  them. 

Nevertheless,  my  words  have  been 
selected  deliberately  throughout  this 
letter  to  make  it  clear  that  the  harm 
inflicted  on  blind  people  by  those  false 
notions  is  severe.  The  need  for  prompt, 
intelligent  action   is  compelling. 


As  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  is  the  best 
resource  there  is  on  blindness.  (It  is, 
after  all,  a  membership  organization  of 
blind  people.)  Please  be  assured  that 
its  wealth  of  knowledge  and  its  funda- 
mental philosophical  insights  are  avail- 
able to  you  whenever  you  need  them.  As 
NFB  members,  Dennis  Polselli  and  I  are 
willing  to  work  with  you,  and  there  are 
others  who  are  equally  willing. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  atten- 
tion to  this  letter,  and  I  truly  look 
forward   to  hearing  from  you  soon. 

Cordially, 
Albert  E.  Sten,  President 
NFB  of  Greater  Boston 

P.S.  I  am  sending  copies  of  this  letter 
to  Dennis  Polselli,  Dr.  Arnold  Good,  Dr. 
Douglas  Bloomquist,  Dr.  Robert  Marsh, 
and  Dr.  Robert  Grant.  I  am  also  sending 
a  copy  to  The  Braille  Monitor,  the  NFB's 
monthly  magazine. 


Boston,  Massachusetts 
July  23,  1984 

Dear  Mr.  Sten: 

Your  letter  of  June  18,  1984, 
addressed  to  D.  Justin  McCarthy,  Presi- 
dent of  Framingham  State  College,  has 
been  passed  on  to  me  in  order  that  I 
might  respond  on  both  his  behalf  and 
that  of  the  College. 

Let  me  begin  with  my  conclusion:  I 
find  your  letter  grossly  irresponsible. 
Without  even  the  most  rudimentary 
inquiry  concerning  the  facts,  you  pre- 
sume to  assert  that  Dennis  Polselli  is 
qualified    for   admission    to    the  graduate 
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program  in  counseling  at  Framingham 
State  College,  you  presume  to  assert 
that  those  at  the  College  charged  with 
making  academic  judgments  concerning  Mr. 
Polselli's  qualifications  have  chosen  to 
disregard  their  academic,  ethical  and 
legal  obligations  in  doing  so,  and  you 
presume  to  conclude  that  Mr.  PolselU's 
application  for  admission,  which  re- 
mained incomplete  as  recently  as  July 
9th,  has  not  been  acted  upon  favorably 
because  all  those  responsible  for 
judging  it  are  prejudiced  against  him  by 
reason  of  his  blindness.  None  of  your 
presumptions   find  any  basis   in  fact. 

All  applications  for  admission  to  the 
graduate  program  in  counseling  are 
reviewed  by  several  individuals,  includ- 
ing members  of  the  departmental  graduate 
committee.  All  of  those  applications 
were  delayed  this  past  year  by  the 
department  chair's  neglecting  to  pass 
them  on  to  the  Committee  as  quickly  as 
has  been  the  practice  in  the  past.  In 
Mr.  Polselli's  case,  this  delay  was 
compounded  by  the  incompleteness  of  his 
file,  a  circumstance  that  slowed  the 
process  for  considering  his  application 
when,  as  eventually  happened,  his  and 
the  others'  were  brought  to  the  Commit- 
tee's attention.  Mr.  Polselli  has  been 
fully  informed  about  these  events  by 
Professor  Douglas  Bloomquist,  Chair  of 
the  Department  of  Psychology. 

Dr.  Bloomquist  and  Mr.  Polselli  have 
also  discussed  what  you  allude  to  as 
"evidence"  that  the  department  has  not 
been  dealing  fairly  with  blind  students. 
That  there  is  no  such  evidence  has  been 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Polselli,  yet  you 
construct  from  your  innuendoes  and  from 
others  like  it  the  whole  of  your  dia- 
tribe against  the  department. 

You    should   know   that  no  one  at   the 


College  having  responsibility  for  con- 
sidering Mr.  Polselli's  application  to 
the  graduate  program  will  have  any 
regard  to  your  letter  when  doing  so. 
While  those  who  have  seen  it  are  angered 
by  it  and  conclude,  as  have  I,  that  it 
is  an  act  of  irresponsibility,  they 
properly  regard  you  rather  than  Mr. 
Polselli,  as  being  solely  responsible 
for   its  authorship  and  publication. 

I  wish  to  conclude  by  stating  my  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  your  informing  the 
College  that  a  copy  of  your  letter  has 
been  transmitted  to  The  Braille  Monitor. 
Because  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  certain 
of  the  statements  contained  in  your 
letter  are  defamatory,  the  publishers  of 
The  Braille  Monitor  should  understand 
that  any  publication  of  the  content  of 
your  letter,  in  whatever  form,  will 
ground  a  claim  for  libel.  By  copy  of 
this  letter,  I  am  informing  them  of  this 
fact. 

Any  future  communication  in  connection 
with  this  matter  should  be  directed  to 
me  at  the  above  address. 

Sincerely, 
Mark  Peters 
Mahoney,  Hawkes  &  Goldings 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
July  30,  1984 

Dear  Mr.  Peters: 

I  wonder  what  purpose  you  sought  to 
accomplish  by  writing  your  letter  dated 
July  2  3,  1984,  to  Mr.  Al  Sten.  Surely 
it  was  not  to  convince  Mr.  Sten  that  you 
were  capable  of  demonstrating  ill  temper 
or  bad  manners.  He  could  have  learned 
that    from    the    first    few    sentences.       I 
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also  wonder  why  you  bothered   to  send  a 
copy    to    the    Braille    Monitor.        If    the 
purpose  was    to   intimidate,  the  objective 
was  not  achieved. 

The  Braille  Monitor  might  very  well 
not  have  published  Mr.  Sten's  letter, 
but  your  arrogant  and  abusive  answer 
makes  the  whole  thing  newsworthy.  If  we 
find  it  newsworthy  and  choose  to  publish 
it,  sue  and  be  damned.  By  all  means, 
sue.  We  encourage  you  to  do  it  and  will 
help  you  publicize  the  fact. 

If  your  knowledge  of  the  law  of  libel 
is  of  the  same  character  as  that  which 
you  demonstrate  concerning  the  subjects 
which  received  your  attention  in  your 
letter  to  Mr.  Sten,  perhaps  you  will 
wish  to  seek  competent  legal  advice 
before  undertaking  your  much  vaunted 
suit. 

Mr.  Polselli  has  already  been  the 
object  of  discrimination  by  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  Massachusetts. 
Under  the  circumstances  Mr.  Sten's  alle- 
gations are  entirely  reasonable  and 
proper.  Your  attempts  to  intimidate  him 
(or,  for  that  matter,  us)  are  not 
impressive  but  merely  transparently 
pathetic  and   impudent. 

Our  current  plans  would  be  to  publish 
(and  give  wide  circulation  to)  Mr. 
Sten's  letter,  your  letter,  and  this 
one.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  commence 
your  lawsuit  on  the  strength  of  the 
notice.  If  so,  have  at  it!  By  all 
means,  have  at   it! 

Kenneth  Jernigan,  President 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 

P.S.      Should    you    care    to    respond,   we 
will  probably  publish   that,   too. 


Framingham,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Attorney  Peters: 

I  am  writing  in  support  of  the  letter 
written  by  Albert  Sten  on  June  18,  1984, 
on  my  behalf,  and  regarding  the  events 
surrounding  my  application  to  graduate 
school  to  complete  my  master's  in  coun- 
seling at  Framingham  State  College.  Mr. 
Sten's  letter  was  based  on  information  1 
supplied,  which  I  shall  present  as  part 
of  this  statement.  Al's  role  in  writing 
that  letter  was  not  as  an  attorney  but 
as  the  elected  President  of  the  Boston 
Chapter  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind,  of  which  I  also  am  a  member. 
It  was  not  intended  to  be  a  formal  com- 
plaint or  the  prelude  to  a  lawsuit. 
Rather,  it  was  a  letter  of  concern  about 
a  pattern  of  behavior,  a  pattern  culmin- 
ating in  my  May  2  5th  meeting  with  Dr. 
Arnold  Good. 

I  believe  the  situation  has  become  as 
serious  as  it  has  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. First,  the  Office  of  Graduate  and 
Continuing  Education  has  not  consist- 
ently communicated  with  me  about  my 
application.  (Your  letter  suggests  that 
other  applicants  may  also  have  faced 
this  problem.)  You  called  it  "a  neglect 
to  forward  materials  to  the  chairperson 
of  the  Counseling  Department."  1  would 
like  to  think  the  problem  was  due  to 
confusion,  not  neglect,  there  being  a 
new  administration  of  that  department. 
Second,  there  is  a  lack  of  understanding 
about  the  ramifications  of  the  entry 
onto  our  campus  of  handicapped  students 
in  increasing  numbers.  Though  the  blind 
have  suffered  because  of  this,  the  brunt 
of  the  difficulties  seems  to  be  experi- 
enced by  students  with  learning  disabil- 
ities. 

It    is    Al's     intention    and    mine    that 
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this  matter  be  removed  from  the  legal 
realm,  and  that  there  be  lines  of 
communication  between  Framingham  State 
College  and  organizations  such  as  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  Addi- 
tionally, the  college  should  have 
internal  grievance  procedures  that  will 
make  letters  like  Al's  quite  unneces- 
sary. 

Though  the  college  has  a  Section  504 
coordinator,  he  is  so  spread  out  that  he 
does  not  (and,  perhaps,  cannot)  view  504 
as  a  high  priority.  If  Framingham  State 
is  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with 
other  institutions  of  post-secondary 
education,  it  must  make  a  real  effort  to 
recruit  disabled  students  and  to  address 
adequately  their  real  needs,  including, 
at  times,  needs  for  specialized  serv- 
ices. The  same  can  also  be  said  with 
respect  to   its  disabled  employees. 

We  have  no  mechanism  for  internal 
communications  regarding  problems  of 
disabled  students— or,  if  we  have,  it  is 
not  working.  Memos  suggesting  pro- 
cedures by  which  the  bookstore  can  ob- 
tain copies  of  textbooks  early  for  blind 
and  learning-disabled  students  (so  that 
they  may  be  recorded  on  cassette)  have 
been  unanswered.  Materials  given  to  me 
by  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  which 
address  issues  facing  handicapped  stu- 
dents, have  not  been  distributed.  Along 
with  the  problems  concerning  my  applica- 
tion to  the  counseling  program,  these 
and  other  problems  constituted  the  basis 
for  my  involvement  of  Al  Sten  (and, 
thus,   the  NFB)    in  these  matters. 

Because  Framingham  State  College  is  a 
public  institution,  and  because  higher 
education  is  becoming  more  and  more 
diversified,  organizations  must  have  a 
way  to  express  concerns  about  pro- 
cedures,   about    whether    or    not    persons 


are  being  excluded.  It  should  be 
possible  to  clear  up  misgiving  without 
calling  in  a  law  firm.  Note  that  the 
regulations  implementing  Section  504 
require  institutions  to  involve  repre- 
sentatives of  the  disabled  (45  CFR  Part 
84.6(c).  This  pertains  to  self-evalua- 
tions. It  is  also  widely  recognized 
that  colleges  and  universities  should 
have  committees  on  issues  relating  to 
Section  504  and  that  these  committees 
should  involve  disabled  students.  On 
July  6,  1983,  I  was  told  of  such  a 
committee  by  Dr.  Jack  Horrigan,  Vice 
President  of  Administration  and  Finance. 
My  best  information  is  that  this  is  not 
the  case. 

Instead  of  looking  at  Al's  letter  as 
irresponsible  and  arrogant,  you  should 
look  at  it  as  the  letter  of  a  person 
representing  an  organization  of  disabled 
persons.  It  expressed  his  and  the 
organization's  willingness  to  partici- 
pate in  the  process  of  making  Framingham 
State  College  equally  accessible  to  all 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  Instead 
of  reacting  in  anger,  the  department 
should  examine  its  procedures  and  admin- 
istrative methods  to  see  if  flaws  exist 
in  them.  (For  example,  I  inquired  why 
the  process  of  application  did  not 
include  interviews,  and  I  was  told  that 
paperwork  was   the   important  criterion.) 

I  came  to  work  at  Framingham  State 
College  on  August  15,  1983,  as  a  staff 
assistant  in  Residence  Life.  While 
exploring  the  college,  I  discovered  that 
a  counseling  program  was  among  its  ten 
master's  programs.  I  decided  that  this 
would  be  a  golden  opportunity  to  finish 
my  master's  in  counseling,  since  I  had 
minored  in  it  at  Syracuse  University. 
(That  was  where  I  obtained  my  degree  in 
post-secondary       education       administra- 
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tion.)        I    decided    that    I   would    apply 
sometime      during      the      first     semester, 
early    enough    so    that    I    could    start    in 
second  semester. 

In  mid -September  1  received  an  appli- 
cation form  and  filled  it  out.  I  sent 
away  to  Syracuse  University  for  my 
master's  transcripts  and  to  Stonehill 
College  for  my  undergraduate  tran- 
scripts. 1  chose  three  people  as 
references,  since  my  files  at  Stonehill 
were  getting  old. 

In  October  1  received  word  from  Syra- 
cuse University  that  1  needed  to  make  a 
payment  on  my  loan  before  my  transcripts 
would  be  sent.  1  made  the  payment,  and 
by  November  all  transcripts  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Office  for  Graduate  and 
Continuing  Education. 

In  mid-December,  I  received  a  note 
that  I  was  missing  two  reference  let- 
ters, and  I  promptly  got  in  touch  with 
the  individuals  who  were  to  submit  them. 
The  note  failed  to  mention  that  a  state- 
ment of  purpose  was  missing. 

Until  May  7,  1984,  there  was  no  fur- 
ther written  communication  from  the 
Office  for  Graduate  and  Continuing  Edu- 
cation. The  letter  I  received  in  Decem- 
ber indicated  that  my  application  would 
be  considered  by  the  Admissions  Commit- 
tee for  the  fall  of  1984.  This  was  a 
disappointment.  I      couldn't      obtain 

advisers  to  take  some  core  courses.  I 
had  already  taken  four  counseling 
courses  at  Syracuse  University  and  min- 
ored  in  psychology  at  Stonehill.  I  was 
not  sure  what  courses  would  be  accepted 
and  what  ones  would  not,  having  not  yet 
been  considered  for  the  program.  Thus, 
it  was,   "Wait  another  semester." 

Another  source  of  anxiety  was  that  my 
contract  was  for  only  one  year.  I  hoped 
my    employment   would    continue,    and    it 


has,  but  there  was  no  guarantee  of  that. 
I  might  have  had  to  go  somewhere  else  or 
seek  an  alternative  funding  source. 

In  March  I  began  inquiring  about  my 
application.  I  was  always  told,  "The 
committee  hasn't  met  yet."  This  streak 
of  phone  calls  continued  for  two  months. 
I  explained  that  I  wanted  to  be  able  to 
start  planning  about  my  books— which 
ones  could  be  taped,  and  which  ones  I 
would  use  readers  for. 

By  this  time  I  had  developed  relation- 
ships with  a  couple  of  administrators. 
We  figured  that  we  could  work  together 
to  provide  good  quality  services  to 
handicapped  students  without  going  out 
and  spending  money.  We  found  that  we 
needed,  but  did  not  receive,  strong 
assistance  from  the  504  coordinator. 
This  frustrated  our  attempts.  Some 
strong  memos  from  him  to  faculty  members 
could  result  in  the  provision  of  needed 
accommodations   for  students. 

On  April  30  seven  disabled  students 
met  in  my  office  to  discuss  a  wide  range 
of  issues.  I  asked  the  students  to  list 
their  immediate  concerns  so  that  the 
fall  semester  might  begin  smoothly,  and 
we  decided  that  other  issues  could  wait. 
We  had  as  a  goal  to  establish  an  organi- 
zation of  disabled  students  to  give 
feedback  where  necessary.  I  presented 
our  list  of  concerns  in  a  memo  to  the 
504  coordinator,  and  I  was  told  four 
weeks  later  that  he  would  bring  them  up 
with   the  president. 

1  also  was  getting  reports  from  blind 
students  that  they  were  being  told  not 
to  take  computer  science  because,  in  the 
words  of  one  administrator  (which  I  have 
on  tape),  "I  don't  know  how  a  blind 
person  can  handle  computers." 

Blind  students  were  giving  me  book- 
lists,   which     I     forwarded     to    the    504 
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coordinator  by  June  15.  (One  student 
made  his  ovm  arrangement  with  a  publish- 
ing company.)  The  bookstore  called  me 
with  the  question,  "What  should  we  do? 
Can  we  set  up  a  procedure  for  next 
year?" 

I  dealt  with  these  situations  by  writ- 
ing a  memo  giving  information  that  would 
be  useful,  including  the  telephone  num- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind  and   the  NFB. 

As  May  dawned  I  grew  angry  because  of 
reports  I  was  receiving  from  the  Psy- 
chology Department  and  because  of  the 
hold-up  on  my  own  application.  A  blind 
student  reported  to  me  that  she  had  to 
fight  to  gain  entrance  into  a  psychology 
course.  An     administrator     confirmed 

this,  saying  she  (the  administrator)  had 
to  guarantee  that  the  faculty  member  in 
question  would  not  have  to  worry  about 
how  tests  would  be  taken  or  how  the 
student  was  to  study.  The  problem  was 
worked  out,  and  the  student  got  an  A, 
but  even  in  mid-April  she  was  angry 
about  the  experience. 

This  student  experienced  skepticism 
concerning  admittance  to  a  cave  explor- 
ing course.  The  professor  expressed  a 
wide  range  of  worries,  including  fears 
about  her  climbing  rocks  and  how  they 
could  be  described  to  her.  This  set  of 
problems  was  cleared  up  by  the  efforts 
of  the  student  and  the  above  mentioned 
administrator. 

This  student's  difficulties  with 
courses  began  with,  "You  can't  enter," 
instead  of  "How  can  we  accommodate."  It 
was  in  this  climate  that  I  learned  in 
mid-April  that  my  application  might  have 
been  held  up  because  of  departmental 
concern  about  blindness,  which  concern 
had  apparently  been  expressed  at  a  meet- 
ing that  month. 


I  decided  to  go  for  broke,  and  I  wrote 
to  Dr.  Douglas  Bloomquist.  It  was  an 
angry  letter,  as  angry  as  I  then  felt. 
I  was  concerned  about  the  continuation 
of  my  employment  (about  which  1  did  not 
hear  until  May  7th),  with  the  brush 
fires  I  was  fighting,  and  with  the 
effort  to  organize  disabled  students. 
With  that  letter  was  a  copy  of  my  news- 
letter dealing  with  attitudes  about  the 
disabled.  1  was  later  to  learn  that  Dr. 
Bloomquist  got  my  letter  but  not  the 
newsletter  accompanying   it. 

On  May  7,  1984,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Office  for  Graduate  and  Contin- 
uing Education  informing  me  that  my  file 
was  incomplete.  I  needed  a  statement  of 
purpose,  as  well  as  recommendation 
letters  from  Syracuse  University  and 
North  Adams  State  College.  I  certainly 
would  have  supplied  this  material  in  a 
timely  manner  if  I  had  been  told  of  the 
need  for  it  in  a  timely  manner.  Since  I 
was  not,  it  appears  that  I  cannot  enter 
the  program  until  the  spring  semester  of 
1985. 

On  May  22  Mrs.  O'Brian,  secretary  to 
the  director  of  career  planning  and 
placement  at  Stonehill  College,  sent  to 
the  Psychology  Department  four  letters 
of  recommendation  from  Stonehill,  a 
reference  letter  from  Alice  Howard  (also 
at  Stonehill),  a  reference  letter  from 
Katherine  Johnson  of  the  Health  Center, 
one  from  Linda  Sullivan  (Stonehill's 
registrar),  one  from  a  Stonehill  history 
professor,  and  three  reference  letters 
from  Syracuse  University.  Additionally, 
I  obtained  a  reference  letter  from  James 
Sulzmann  at  North  Adams  State  College, 
where  1  was  an  assistant  resident  direc- 
tor. I  submitted  my  statement  of  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  an  evaluation  of  my 
performance    in    the    St.    Luke's   Hospital 
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pastoral  counseling  program.  I  recite 
all  of  that  in  such  detail  because  your 
letter  to  Mr.  Sten  says  that  my  file  was 
incomplete  as  of  July  9.  I  checked  with 
Mrs.  O'Brian,  and  she  assured  me  that 
the  materials  did  go  out  on  May  22. 

Now  we  come  to  my  May  25th  meeting, 
without  which  Mr.  Sten's  letter  would 
not  have  been  written.  Interestingly 
enough,  your  letter  failed  to  make  any 
mention  of  that  meeting.  This  may  be 
taken  to  indicate  that  there  was  no 
denial  that  the  meeting  occurred  or  was 
conducted  in  the  way  Mr.  Sten's  letter 
says  that  it  was. 

Dr.  Arnold  Good  is  an  administrator  in 
the  Office  for  Graduate  and  Continuing 
Education.  On  May  2  5,  he  came  to  my 
office  to  talk  with  me  about  my  applica- 
tion and  my  letter  to  Dr.  Bloomquist. 
He  began  by  complimenting  my  ability  to 
write  fast  on  my  Braille  writer.  1 
accepted  the  compliment  and,  at  his 
request,  described  briefly  the  Braille 
writer. 

He  then  went  on  to  ask  me  if  the 
counseling  program  was  really  what  1 
wanted.  He  said  that  he  had  worked  out 
a  graduate  assistantship  a  few  years 
ago.  This  two-year  assistantship  had 
been  located  in  the  public  administra- 
tion program  of  the  college.  1  reminded 
him  that  1  was  a  full-time  college 
administrator.  1  also  said  I  was  sure 
that  counseling  was  what  1  wanted.  He 
still  insisted  that  counseling  was  not 
where  1  ought  to  be,  that  I  ought  to  be 
in  the  public  administration  program, 
that  1  should  study  the  brochure  for 
that  program  before  making  my  decision 
because  of  its  two-year  graduate  assist- 
antship. 

At  this  point  I  felt  that  my  suspicion 
about       discrimination       was       justified. 


Here  was  this  administrator  discouraging 
me  from  applying  for  admission  to  the 
program.  1  assured  him  that  1  have  a 
master's  degree  in  higher  education  from 
Syracuse  University,  where  I  also  had 
minored  in  counseling  and  found  my 
skills  to  be  strongest  in  that  field.  1 
explained  to  him  my  experiences  as  an 
assistant  resident  director.  1  told  him 
of  my  work  in  the  counseling  program  at 
St.  Luke's,  and  that  my  evaluation  indi- 
cated  that   I  have  counseling  skills. 

He  suggested  that  I  could  start  by 
takng  some  "core  courses,"  and  1  asked 
him,  "Like  what,  for  example?"  He 
answered  that  Theories  of  Personality 
was  one:  1  took  that  course  at  Stone- 
hill.  He  mentioned  Social  Psychology, 
which  I  took  once  at  Stonehill  and  once 
during  graduate  school.  He  mentioned 
Abnormal  Psychology,  which  1  also  took 
at  Stonehill.  He  also  mentioned  General 
Psychology.  All  of  this  information  was 
and  is  in  my  transcripts,  which  had  been 
submitted  when  I  applied.  (1  also  had 
submitted  my  resume.)  All  Dr.  Good  had 
to  do  was  read  the  file,  and  perhaps 
give  some  advice  about  what  to  do  until 
my  fQe  was  acted  upon.  Instead,  he 
wasted  my  time  telling  me  what  I  already 
knew,  telling  me  to  look  at  the  brochure 
for  another  program.  He  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  that  I  am  an  adult  and  a  col- 
league, and  that  I  knew  what  1  wanted 
based  on  experience  that  has  taught  me 
my  strengths  and   limitations. 

He  then  informed  me  that  I  was  missing 
letters  of  recommendation  from  the  file. 
He  brought  the  meeting  to  an  end  by 
suggesting  that  I  should  go  out  and  get 
some  sunshine  while  it  was  still  shining 
or  I  might  get  pale. 

If    there    had    been    confusion    about 
procedures,     I    would    understand.        But 
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sending  Dr.  Good    to  me  on  a  mission  of 
discouragement  and  a  wish  for  good  sun- 
shine   was     condescending    and,     in    that 
way,  discriminatory   treatment. 

Let  me  say  again  that  I  would  like 
this  matter  to  be  removed  from  the  legal 
realm.  It  should  be  discussed  within 
the  college,  and  I  shall  brief  the  Board 
of  Trustees  about  this  and  other  issues 
relating  to  disabled  students. 

Thank  you  for  your  time.  Please  con- 
sider this  letter  carefully.  If  you 
respond  to  it,  please  do  so  thoroughly 
and  not  in  the  same  bullying  manner  you 
used   to  answer  Mr.  Sten's   letter. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Dennis  Polselli 


Abington,  Massachusetts 
September  11,  1984 

Dear  Mr.  Peters: 

Dennis  Polselli  called  me  last  Friday, 
August  31st,  to  say  that  his  meeting 
with  Dr.  Good  was  fruitful.  What  began 
as  a  confrontation  may  evolve  into  a 
working  partnership  between  those  who 
understand  blindness  and  those  who  wish 
to  understand  it.  .  .Dr.  Good  said  he 
would  like  there  to  be  a  dialogue  on  the 
issue  of  discrimination.  This  is  wel- 
come news,  and  1  shall  be  glad  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  a  dialogue  if  he  is 
willing.   .   . 

Sincerely, 
Albert  E.  Sten,  President 
NFB  of  Greater  Boston 


COMMENTS  ABOUT  THE  ROSE   READER 


(Note:  There  are  now  on  the  market 
several  devices  (notably  the  Versa- 
Brailler)  which  give  a  Braille  display 
from  a  cassette  or  a  computer.  These 
devices  have  been  found  by  many  blind 
people  to  be  quite  useful,  but  all  of 
them  have  at  least  one  serious  defect. 
They  display  only  one  line  (or  more 
likely  a  part  of  a  line)  of  Braille  at 
the  time.  This  is  all  very  well  for  the 
person  who  cannot  read  Braille  at  normal 
speeds,  but  what  the  rapid  reader  of 
Braille  wants  is  a  full  page  display. 
This     enables     both     hands     to    be    used 


simultaneously  and  more  than  one  line  to 
be  read  at  the  same   time. 

For  several  years  Leonard  Rose  has 
been  telling  anyone  who  would  listen 
that  he  has  a  working  model  of  a  full 
page  display  of  Braille.  All  he  needs, 
he  says,  is  a  modest  amount  of  capital 
to  tool  up  and  get  into  production. 
Some  who  have  looked  at  his  prototype 
say  that  it  has  so  many  bugs  that  what 
he  needs  is  an  exterminator,  not  a 
banker.  Others  say  that  the  Rose  Reader 
is  the  greatest  thing  since  televised 
footbalL      The   problem    is    that  we  have 
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only  a  prototype,  and  apparently  we  are 
not  going  to  have  anything  else  until  or 
unless.     But  Leonard  Rose  keeps   trying. 
At   least,  he  keeps  writing. 

If  his  reader  is  really  as  good  (or 
even  partly  as  good)  as  he  says  it  is, 
the  blind  have  been  short-changed  by  the 
government  bureaucracy,  and  the  offi- 
cials involved  should  (at  the  very 
least)  be  called  to  task.  One  wonders 
how  many  other  worthwhile  inventions  and 
processes  have  been  kept  from  the  people 
because  of  government  apathy  and  red 
tape— or,  more  likely,  the  fear  of  bur- 
eaucrats to  deviate  from  the  safety  of 
inaction  or  take  the  slightest  liberty 
with   the  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Rose  Reader 
offers  no  promise,  it  is  about  time  that 
somebody  wrote  a  definitive  article  on 
the  subject  and  refuted  the  claims.  If 
it  won't  work,  let's  forget  it.  If  it 
will,  let's  have  it.  It  promises  more 
than  anything  that  has  come  along.  Of 
course,  so  far  the  promises  are  just 
that  — promises.  For  the  blind  the  ques- 
tions about  the  Rose  Reader  are  more 
than  academic. 

Under  date  of  September  5,  1984,  Leo- 
nard Rose  wrote  to  Susan  Bardellini 
Forman,  who  edits  Bulletins  on  Science 
and  Technology,  which  is  a  publication 
of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science): 


Dear  Ms.  Forman: 

I  read  with  interest  the  letter  of  Dr. 
Cochin  in  Bulletin  Vol.  4,  No.  3  (Summer 
1984).  Dr.  Cochin's  comments  as  a 
highly  literate  deaf-blind  person  are 
inspiring.  We  all  should  be  supportive 
of   persons  with   such   strong  motivations. 


Perhaps  you  will  print  the  following 
commentary,  which  I  feel  is  relevant  and 
worthy  of  further  discussion  by  your 
readers: 

The  Frustration  of  Technology 
for   the  Handicapped 

by  Leonard  Rose,  President 
Rose  Associates,   Inc. 

Many  readers  of  this  newsletter  are 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Rose 
Reader,  a  full-page  paperless  Braille 
display  device  that  now  exists  in  work- 
ing prototype  form,  and  which  is  pro- 
tected by  patents  issued  by  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  United  Kingdom,  with 
patents  pending  in  France,  Germany, 
Japan,  Sweden  and  in  Switzerland.  The 
patents  clearly  establish  the  inventive- 
ness and  workability  of  the  concepts 
underlying  the  device.  The  prototype 
model  proves  that  it  can  be  built  in 
operable  form.  It  has  a  42 -character 
line  and  25  lines-per-page  format  with 
dot  and  cell  sizes  that  coincide  exactly 
with   the  Perkins  Braille  format. 

With  state-of-the-art  engineering,  the 
Rose  Reader  can  be  made  in  a  production 
model  format  that  will  enable  it  to  have 
any  number  of  characters  per  line  and 
any  number  of  lines  per  page,  with  all 
dots  and  spacing  meeting  the  current 
specifications  of  paper  Braille.  The 
Rose  Reader  can  be  designed  to  serve  as 
a  Braille  display  for  a  personal  compu- 
ter, with  read  and  write  capability.  It 
can  be  designed  to  operate  using  conven- 
tional computer  data  bases.  It  can  be 
designed  in  a  modular  configuration  that 
allows  users  to  select  applications 
hardware  and  software  for  their  own 
specific  personal  needs. 

For   the   deaf- blind,    the  Rose  Reader 
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can  be  designed  with  a  modem  and  call- 
intercept  features  that  respond  to  tele- 
phone calls  and  tell  the  caller  that  he 
is  calling  a  deaf- blind  person.  If  the 
caller  needs  information  about  how  to 
communicate  by  modem,  the  intercepting 
device  will  tell  him  how  to  write  for 
information.  If  the  caller  has  a  per- 
sonal computer  and  modem  and  is  ready  to 
communicate,  he  will  simply  input  the 
proper  code  by  touch-tones  and  the  call 
will  be  put  through  to  the  deaf-blind 
person's  telephone  modem.  A  vibrator 
will  be  activated  on  the  deeif-blind 
person's  wrist  and  make  him  aware  of  the 
call  waiting.  The  deaf-blind  person 
will  then  use  his  personal  computer  with 
the  Rose  Reader  as  his  Braille  display 
to  communicate  with  the  caller  in  the 
same  way  that  any  sighted  person  commun- 
icates by  modem  and  personal  computer 
over       telephone       lines.  With       this 

arrangement,  a  deaf- blind  person  will  be 
able  to  communicate  with  the  deaf,  the 
blind,  the  deaf-blind,  and  the  sighted, 
as  well  as  with  existing  electronic  data 
banks,  all  with  virtually   the  same  ease. 

The  Rose  Reader  represents  broad  edu- 
cational, vocational,  and  recreational 
reading  capability  that  is  almost  un- 
limited. It  is  expected  to  sell  for 
less  than  $7,500,  even  with  full  per- 
sonal computer  compatability. 

Why  is  the  Rose  Reader  not  now  avail- 
able? Simply  because  a  nominal  amount 
of  capital  is  needed  to  fund  the  state- 
of-the-art  design  work  and  tooling 
needed  to  make  a  production  model.  The 
prototype  was  not  built  to  be  the  pro- 
duction model.  It  was  built  in  1980. 
The  production  model  will  incorporate 
the  advances  in  technology  that  have 
occurred   since  then. 

Venture    capital    is    not   available    for 


devices  such  as  the  Rose  Reader  for  many 
reasons.  The  size  and  nature  of  the 
market  is  an  unknown  for  venture  capi- 
talists. The  economic  buying  power  of 
the  blind,  and  particularly  of  the  deaf- 
blind,  is  not  seen  to  be  high.  The 
requirements  for  marketing  such  devices 
to  such  an  unknown  market  are  beyond  the 
experience  of  venture  capitalists.  The 
assurance  of  a  high  return  on  investment 
within  a  relatively  short  time  is  not 
present.  Venture  capitalists  do  not 
regard  devices  for  the  handicapped  as 
attractive   investments. 

For  the  small  for-profit  company  that 
develops  a  device  for  the  handicapped, 
if  the  costs  of  designing  and  tooling  up 
for  production  have  to  be  amortized  over 
the  first  sales  of  the  product,  the 
price  per  unit  often  becomes  prohibitive 
and  the  existing  market  disappears.  The 
only  way  for  pricing  to  be  made  reason- 
able is  for  design  and  tooling  costs  to 
be  absorbed  by  public  funding  or  by 
philanthropic  gifts,  so  that  the  pro- 
duct's manufacturer  does  not  have  to 
recover  those  costs  through  usual  start- 
up pricing  practices. 

The  usual  response  to  the  idea  that 
the  public  should  pay  to  bring  a  product 
to  the  market  of  the  handicapped  is  a 
negative  one.  The  feeling  is  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  use  public  funds  to 
place  a  private  firm  in  a  position  to 
make  a  profit  by  selling  devices  for  the 
handicapped.  It  is  ironic  that  for 
those  who  are  not  physically  handi- 
capped, huge  amounts  of  public  funding 
are  made  available  in  a  number  of  ways 
by  the  government.  There  are  subsidies 
for  farmers,  rural  electrification  pro- 
jects, ship  construction,  CETA  training 
programs,  low  income  public  housing, 
low-interest   home  mortgages,   as  well  as 
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tax-exempt       industrial      revenue      bond 
financing     for    new    ventures     of    highly 
profitable    businesses,   where    the    handi- 
cap to  be  overcome   is  only  economic. 

It  is  a  valid  principle  in  the  case  of 
projects  for  the  benefit  of  the  handi- 
capped that  project  funding  ought  not  to 
be  provided  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
giving  any  business  firm  a  profit.  How- 
ever, it  is  an  equally  valid  and  over- 
riding principle  that  project  funding 
should  be  provided,  even  where  a  for- 
profit  company  is  to  be  funded,  if 
thereby  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
the  handicapped  to  have  otherwise 
unavailable  useful  devices  at  affordable 
prices.  It  is  unreasonable,  because  of 
the  small  size  and  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  the  relevant  market,  to 
impose  on  developers  of  unique  devices 
for  the  handicapped  all  of  the  risk  of 
loss  of  their  start-up  investment  in 
their  product.  It  can  take  years  for  a 
viable  market  to  be  established  for  any 
device  for  the  handicapped.  The  average 
high  technology  company  cannot  afford  to 
defer  recapture  of  its  investment  in 
design  and  tooling  costs  for  the  number 
of  years  that  it  takes  to  establish  its 
product  in  the  market.  Where  public  or 
philanthropic  funds  absorb  such  start-up 
costs,  the  burden  of  recovering  them  is 
lifted  from  the  manufacturer  as  well  as 
the  handicapped  person  who  wants  to  buy 
the  device  at  a  reasonable  price.  The 
device  can  thus  be  sold  only  for  pro- 
duction costs  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 
Such  use  of  public  or  private  funds  is 
no  different  than  any  other  beneficial 
economic  subsidy,  and  should  be 
encouraged. 

Our  company's  experience  may  be 
enlightening.  We  received  notice  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  about 


the  availability  of  funding  for  programs 
for  severely  handicapped  children, 
including  funding  of  research  into 
devices  for  education  and  vocational 
training  of  deaf-blind  children.  The 
Rose  Reader  satisfied  the  objective 
goals  of  the  program,  and  funding  that 
was  apparently  available  would  probably 
have  been  adequate  to  pay  for  the  total 
development  of  a  production  model  with 
full  personal  computer  compatibility. 
We  applied  for  funding.  Our  application 
was  summarily  rejected  by  return  mail 
notice  at  the  first  screening  stage, 
specifically  on  the  ground  that  we  were 
a  for-profit  company.  In  other  words, 
the  fact  that  we  already  had  reached 
working- prototype  stage  was  meaningless. 
The  fact  that  our  device  is  protected  by 
basic  patents  and  cannot  be  developed  by 
any  not-for-profit  entity  without  our 
consent  was  meaningless.  The  government 
declaration  of  present  need  for  a  device 
such  as  the  Rose  Reader  was  also  mean- 
ingless. Simply  because  we  are  a  for- 
profit  company,  our  device  was  tainted 
and  could  not  be  funded,  no  matter  how 
great  the  need  and  no  matter  how  well 
our  product  may  answer  that  need. 

We  had  a  second  experience  that  was 
equally  frustrating.  We  applied  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Office  of 
Special  Programs,  for  contract  funding 
to  build  a  production  model  of  the  Rose 
Reader  that  could  function  as  a  Braille 
display  for  most  personal  computers, 
with  a  wide  variety  of  compatible  pro- 
gramming and  appropriate  storage  capa- 
city, etc.  Our  application  was  at  first 
received  with  enthusiasm.  We  were  told 
that  funds  were  available  and  that  the 
project  had  received  informal  approval. 
It  was  only  the  formal  processing  of  our 
application     that    was     holding     up     the 
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funding.  Later  we  were  informed  that 
the  project  was  deemed  to  be  so  benefi- 
cial that  it  was  decided  that  the  fund- 
ing costs  should  be  shared  by  a  number 
of  federal  agencies  that  had  an  interest 
in  such  devices.  Our  application  was 
then  referred  to  the  Interagency  Commit- 
tee for  Handicapped  Research,  which 
screened  it  and  apparently  found  it 
worthy  of  funding.  The  application  was 
then  referred  to  a  specially  created 
subcommittee  of  the  Interagency  Commit- 
tee for  Handicapped  Research  for  direct 
implementation.  The  head  of  that  sub- 
committee let  the  matter  die  without 
taking  any  action,  unilaterally  declar- 
ing that  there  was  no  way  for  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  for  Handicapped 
Research  to  arrange  for  unitary  funding 
of  the  project.  In  other  words,  if  the 
project  was  to  be  funded  through  the 
Interagency  Committee  for  Handicapped 
Research,  according  to  the  head  of  the 
ad  hoc  subcommittee,  there  would  have  to 
be  separate  applications  to  each  parti- 
cipating agency,  with  each  application 
conforming  to  that  agency's  current 
regulations  and  funding  criteria.  (The 
obvious  question  of  why  have  an  Inter- 
agency Committee  for  Handicapped 
Research  at  all  if  it  has  no  ability  to 
unitize  and  give  priority  to  projects 
such  as  ours  for  funding  purposes  was 
never  answered.) 

The  complexity  of  applying  to  many 
federal  agencies  to  ask  each  to  supply 
an  undetermined  fractional  share  of  a 
relatively  modest  amount  of  funding, 
using  multiple  applications  in  varying 
forms  with  differing  deadlines  and  fund- 
ing periods,  made  such  a  method  of  seek- 
ing funds  impractical  if  not  impossible. 
Instead,  we  tried  to  have  our  original 
application    returned     to     the    Office    of 


Special  Programs  where  we  felt  the  pro- 
ject had  support  and  there  were  funds 
available  for  us.  We  were  told  then 
that  changes  in  regulations  had  taken 
place  in  the  interim  and  it  was  now 
legally  impossible  for  that  agency  to 
fund  our  project  because  we  were  a  for- 
profit  company. 

We  tried  another  approach,  this  time 
through  the  small  business  innovative 
research  programs  offered  by  a  number  of 
agencies.  This  offered  a  new  source  of 
frustration.  In  most  instances,  one 
first  had  to  apply  for  funds  for  feas- 
ibility studies  for  one's  project.  This 
first  stage  could  not  be  avoided,  even 
though  an  applicant's  project  had 
already  progressed  to  the  point  of  being 
ready  for  second  stage  funding.  A  pro- 
ject such  as  ours  that  could  demonstrate 
feasibility  was  not  entitled  to  apply 
for  second  stage  funding.  But,  even  if 
we  had  been  able  to  find  a  way  to 
qualify  at  the  outset  for  second  stage 
funding,  we  would  not  have  been  eligible 
to  receive  it.  Small  business  innova- 
tive research  funding  regulations  gen- 
erally require  that  the  applicant 
directly  perform  most  of  its  project's 
work  on  an  in-house  staff  basis.  In  our 
case  it  makes  no  economic  sense  for  us 
to  acquire  the  in-house  capability  to  do 
the  design  and  tooling  up  work  for  our 
project.  The  capital  investment  would 
be  very  high  and  would  require  us  to 
maintain  full-time  technical  capability 
that  would  only  be  needed  on  a  part-time 
basis  and  would  not  be  needed  at  all 
after  the  Rose  Reader  production  model 
is  in  final  form  with  production  cap- 
ability in  place.  It  makes  good  sense 
for  us  to  subcontract  our  developmental 
work  to  various  high  technology 
companies  that  already  have  that  needed 
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expertise  and  capital  equipment.  By 
subcontracting,  we  can  achieve  our  pur- 
poses at  much  lower  cost  than  by  doing 
it  by  ourselves.  That  reality  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  those  who 
developed  the  government's  small  busi- 
ness innovative  research  regulations. 
Although  we  have  the  inventiveness  and 
the  proprietary  control  of  the  Rose 
Reader,  as  well  as  the  expertise  to 
determine  the  specifications  of  a  pro- 
duction model,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  it  would  be  most  economical 
for  us  to  do  all  of  the  technical  work 
in-house  to  reach  production  readiness. 
It  is  mind-boggling  that  because  we  have 
proposed  to  minimize  the  costs  of  design 
and  tooling  up,  and  thereby  limit  the 
public  cost  of  bringing  the  device  to 
the  handicapped,  we  have  become  totally 
ineligible  to  receive  from  the  govern- 
ment any  small  business  contract  for 
that  purpose. 

1  think  that  it  is  outrageous  for  the 
federal  government  to  be  offering  to 
fund  additional  research  into  needed 
devices  for  the  visually  handicapped 
while  ignoring  and  refusing  to  fund 
devices  of  that  kind  that  already  exist 
and  have  been  shown  to  be  already  oper- 
ational in  prototype  form.  1  contend 
that  whether  it  is  a  for-profit  or  not- 
for-profit  company  that  is  the  source  of 
the  needed  device  should  not  be  a  rele- 
vant government  criterion  for  funding 
such  devices.  The  only  valid  criterion 
should  be  the  nature  of  the  device 
itself  and  whether  it  will  answer  the 
declared  need  at  a  reasonable  and  fair 
cost.  Where  a  for-profit  company  has  a 
proprietary  interest  in  a  revolutionary 
device  for  the  handicapped,  the  govern- 
ment interest  should  be  to  help  that 
company  bring  the  device  to  the  market- 


ing stage  at  minimum  public  expense. 
The  government  should  not  get  involved 
in  dictating  the  form  in  which  the  work 
is  done,  as  long  as  the  form  is  effi- 
cient and  honestly  carried  out. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  withhold  funding 
for  projects  of  obvious  merit  simply 
because  the  project  will  be  carried  on 
by  an  entity  other  than  a  not-for-profit 
organization.  At  the  present  time,  as 
things  now  stand,  if  Rose  Associates, 
Inc.  were  to  patent  and  successfully 
develop  perfectly  working  prototype 
bionic  eyes  and  ears,  we  would  not  be 
able  to  qualify  for  any  government 
funding  to  make  them  available  to  the 
visually  and  aurally  handicapped. 
Clearly,  there  is  something  wrong  with  a 
system  that  imposes  such  restrictions. 
As  the  system  now  operates,  it  is  pre- 
venting the  handicapped  from  having  the 
benefit  of  needed  useful  devices  that 
already  exist.  If  funds  that  are  now 
being  offered  to  encourage  scientists 
and  engineers  to  reinvent  devices  that 
already  exist  were  instead  applied  to 
bring  the  existing  devices  to  produc- 
tion, the  handicapped  would  have  much  of 
what  they  need  and  the  cost  of  giving  it 
to  them  would  be  many  orders  of  magni- 
tude smaller  than  what  is  now  being 
spent  ostensibly   for  that  purpose. 

I  am  reasonably  sure  that  others  with 
equally  good  inventions  and  intentions 
have  similar  horror  stories.  !  suggest 
that  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  should  make  an 
effort  to  inquire  into  and  to  correct 
this  intolerable  situation.  I  would 
welcome  the  comments  of  your  readers. 

Sincerely, 
Leonard  Rose,  President 
Rose  Associates,  Inc. 
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BRINGING  CONFLICT    INTO   FOCUS 

by  C.  Edwin  Vaughan 


(Note:  This  is  a  revised  version  of 
an  address  given  at  the  1984  convention 
of  the  Missouri  affiliate  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  Dr. 
Vaughan  is  the  Director  of  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Aging  and  an  Associate 
Professor  of  Sociology  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  at  Columbia.  He  is  blind, 
and  he   is  a  Federationist.) 

When  I  mention  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  to  friends  from  other 
states,  I  sometimes  hear  them  say  that 
they  don't  join  either  because  it's  a 
personality  cult,  or  it's  full  of 
troublemakers,  or  it's  too  much  conflict 
oriented.  Professionals  working  in  the 
field  of  blindness  frequently  give  as 
reasons  for  not  participating  that  they 
must  keep  a  professional  orientation, 
that  they  cannot  be  advocates  for 
groups,  that  conflict  situations  are 
harmful  to  agencies. 

My  own  perspective,  and  this  is  not 
uncommon  in  sociology,  is  to  assume  that 
conflict  is  normal  in  organizations. 
One  approach  would  focus  on  conflict  as 
the  place  where  important  things  are 
happening.  If  you  want  to  understand 
what  is  going  on  in  organizations,  don't 
look  only  at  the  organizational  charts 
and  the  material  that  you  read  in  annual 
reports— which  describe  the  good  things 
that  are  happening.  You  need  also  ask 
these  questions:  Where  are  the  trouble 
spots?  What  are  the  complaints  about? 
And  what  are  the  problems?     I  occasion- 


ally read  The  Consumer  Report  If  you 
read  that  magazine,  you  know  how  criti- 
cal its  writers  and  members  are  of  pro- 
ducts offered  to  consumers.  Cars, 
stereos,  dishwashers,  everything  gets  a 
thorough  going  over  with  a  fine  tooth 
comb.  Manufacturers  may  not  like  the 
outcome.  However,  in  the  marketplace 
they  dare  not  ignore  consumer  com- 
plaints. 

But  that  frequently  isn't  the  case  in 
the  field  of  human  service  delivery. 
Consumer  responses  are  taken  less  seri- 
ously. The  consumer  of  human  services 
has  few  other  choices— other  markets  or 
other  providers.  The  conflict  which 
results  when  consumers  complain  about  or 
reject  services  is  uncomfortable  for  the 
organization,  whether  the  auspices  are 
private,  public,  or  not  for  profit.  The 
organizational  source  of  this  conflict 
is  the  focus  of  this  presentation. 

First,  so  you  understand  my  own  val- 
ues, I'm  now  forty-five  years  old  and 
have  worked  in,  dealt  with,  or  been  part 
of  large  organizations  since  I  was  six- 
teen or  seventeen.  I  first  encountered 
rehabilitation  services  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  in  West  Virginia.  I  have  worked 
as  an  elected  public  official  and  in 
large  educational  and  religious  organi- 
zations. I  have  studied  and  observed 
many  social  service  delivery  agencies, 
and  still,  almost  every  time  1  am  in  the 
presence  of  caregivers  I  feel  a  little 
angry.  I'm  suspicious  and  expect  non- 
sense.      I    expect    to   be    offended   as   a 
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human  being.  I  try  to  hide  it,  but  deep 
down  I  am  almost  cynical  about  the  serv- 
ices I  expect  to  encounter.  I  don't 
consider  myself  unprofessional,  so  why 
in  the  world  should  a  person  of  my  many 
years  experience  feel  anger,  resentment, 
and  suspicion  when  I  enter  the  setting 
of  organized  services?  On  the  assump- 
tion that  I  am  not  too  unusual,  what  is 
it  about  social  services  that  evokes 
such  feelings?  Admittedly  not  all 
respond  as  I  do,  but  I  have  the  feeling 
from  your  responses  that  some  of  you 
know  what   I'm  talking  about. 

Before  proceeding,  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  many  tremendous- 
ly helpful  services  I  have  received  in 
my  life.  1  have  encountered  some  very 
helpful  organizations  and  people.  There 
are  many  exceptions  to  my  complaint. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
organizational  sources  of  the  conflict 
which  frequently  arises  between  consum- 
ers and  caregivers.  We  will  analyze  the 
coercive  tendencies  in  organized  service 
delivery  settings  which  make  caregivers 
appear  insensitive  and  seemingly  dis- 
dainful of  consumer  opinion. 

One  of  my  values  is  that  in  a  democ- 
racy every  citizen  should  be  concerned 
about  the  treatment  of  minorities. 
Majority  groups,  people  with  power, 
always  take  care  of  themselves.  In  our 
society,  majority  groups  at  least  pay 
lip  service  to  the  value  that  people 
with  particular  needs  and  problems  have 
rights— including  the  right  fully  to 
participate   in  the  wider  society. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  tradition  of 
caring  about  the  less  fortunate  was 
called  noblesse  oblige.  It  was  the 
obligation  of  the  feudal  nobility  to 
take  care  of  the  blind,  the  lame,  the 
infirm— people    with     infirmities     deserv- 


ing charity.  The  concern  came  from  the 
top  down.  The  same  tradition  has 
carried  over  into  modern  industrial 
societies  such  as  ours.  Services  still 
come  from  the  top  down.  It  is  presumed 
by  those  people  at  the  top,  be  they 
wealthy  people  on  foundation  boards  or 
those  who  sponsor  public  officials,  that 
services  will  be  appreciated.  Further- 
more, what  services  are  needed  are  al- 
most always  defined  by  providers.  Sel- 
dom in  the  history  of  human  service 
delivery  have  definitions  of  quality  and 
variety  of  services  needed  come  from  the 
recipients.  Correspondingly,      if     you 

examine  the  values  and  ethical  codes  of 
caregivers,  from  Hippocrates  to  the 
present,  they  almost  entirely  evolve 
from  or  are  perpetuated  by  the  organiza- 
tions of  caregivers. 

Individuals  who  work  in  organized 
service  delivery  settings  learn  the 
agency  traditions  and  ideas  concerning 
client  needs.  The  situation— working 
with  others  in  an  inherited  tradition- 
results  in  consensus  being  a  dominate 
value.  It  is  in  their  interests  to  let 
the  world  go  on  the  way  it  is.  They 
favor  consensus  because  it  makes  more 
comfortable  a  very  large  network  of 
relationships  in  which  they  work. 
Everyone,  from  the  highest  boss  to  the 
lowest  paid  worker,  understands  that 
everyone  should  cooperate,  and  those  who 
don't  do  not  progress  well  in  the  organ- 
ization. Conflict  is  undesirable,  and 
those  who  encourage  it  are  often  viewed 
as  deviant  or   irresponsible. 

Some  blind  people,  for  example,  may 
not  belong  to  consumer  groups  because 
such  activity  might  threaten  the  com- 
fortable position  in  which  they  are 
employed  or  the  comfortable  world  of 
social     respect     to    which     they    aspire. 
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It's  an  understandable  human  response 
when  people  feel  so  vulnerable  to  eval- 
uation procedures  and  to  many  other 
pressures  that  go  along  with  keeping 
their  jobs.  The  condition  is  one  of  the 
major  organizational  sources  of  conflict 
between  service  delivery  vrorkers  and 
consumers. 

A  second  organizationally  produced 
source  of  conflict  between  caregivers 
and  the  recipients  of  care  results  from 
the  specialization  necessary  to  organ- 
ized work  settings.  Job  specialization 
means  that  the  recipient  of  care  some- 
times feels  treated  as  a  particular  type 
of  "problem."  The  situation  results  in 
conflict  with  which  most  consumers  have 
had  experience.  Another  value  of  mine 
concerns  what  being  human  is  all  about. 
Each  person  has  one  life  to  live,  and  it 
ought  not  be  diminished  by  people 
denying  options  or  opportunities. 

A  related  value  of  mine  is  that  people 
have  the  right  to  be  treated  as  equals— 
that  to  be  alive  means  to  make  deci- 
sions, to  have  choices,  to  look  after 
one's  own  destiny ;  to  be  treated  as  a 
whole  person  and  not  be  unnecessarily 
diminished  by  outside  intrusions  that 
aren't  necessary.  Unfortunately,  and 
this  is  a  real  dilemma,  people  who  try 
to  provide  services  work  in  a  bureauc- 
ratized  setting  which  often  narrowly 
restricts  their  flexibility  in  providing 
services.  This  means  that  their  work  is 
specialized ;  that  they  have  a  niche 
carved  out  where  they  take  care  of  only 
one  kind  of  problem— a  need,  a  certain 
form  to  be  filled  out,  a  particular 
machine  to  be  repaired.  They  sometimes 
respond  to  you  as  a  category  or  type  of 
problem— not  as  a  whole  person. 

A  third  source  of  consumer  resentment 
toward      caregivers'      efforts       is      more 


difficult  to  explain.  There  is  an  al- 
most built-in  contradiction  between  the 
interests  of  the  recipient  of  care  and 
the  caregiver.  Put  simply,  I  can't  help 
resenting  situations  where  I  think  peo- 
ple are  making  a  living  at  my  expense. 
In  short,  their  livelihood,  their  well 
being,  their  careers  are  being  built  up 
as  they  and  their  agencies  do  more  and 
more  of  those  things  which  diminish  me 
and  other  persons  like  me  as  whole  per- 
sons. If  there  are  aspects  of  rehabili- 
tative or  educational  services  which 
cause  people  like  you  and  me  to  become 
unnecessarily  dependent,  it  is  irritat- 
ing enough,  and  it  is  additionally  irri- 
tating to  see  this  activity  being  used 
to  build  the  careers  of  caregivers.  The 
meaning  or  significance  of  one  person's 
life  is  being  diminished  while  the 
importance  and  prestige  of  another  per- 
son's life  is  enhanced  as  a  career  de- 
velops. 

The  article  on  the  electronic  canes 
(March,  1984,  Monitor)  illustrates  how 
money  and  faime  are  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  blind.  Professor  Preiser  of  the 
Department  of  Architecture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico  probably  possesses 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  by  the  quart. 
He  surely  gets  much  attention  from  serv- 
ice clubs,  related  professional  groups, 
and  prospective  manufacturers  of  his 
electronic  cane  system.  However,  this 
high  technology,  high  cost  idea  would 
only  create  more  dependency  and  perpet- 
uate images  of  helplessness  about  the 
blind.  Fred  Schroeder  observes  in  the 
March,  1984,  Monitor,  "The  electronic 
guidance  system  presumes  that  the  blind 
are  incapable  of  finding  their  way  and 
therefore  must  be  aided  by  an  elaborate, 
electronic  custodian."  To  those  who 
favor    the   maximal    participation    of    the 
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blind,      such      ideas      are      absurd      and 
harmful. 

The  service  career  proceeds  up  the 
ladder  spinning  out  more  and  more  ways 
of  providing  service  while  finding  "new 
needs"  of  ours  that  require  attention. 
Most  care  recipients  don't  mind  para- 
sitical behavior— people  making  a  living 
because  of  their  situations— if  the 
treatment  is  humane  and  does  not  take 
their  wholeness  and  human  dignity  for 
granted.  The  feeling  of  resentment 
toward  this  situation  is  worsened  when 
the  consumer  has  few  alternatives— when 
you  have  to  play  the  game,  when  you  have 
to  go  along  with  it,  since  you  have 
nowhere  else  to  go. 

A  fourth  dimension  of  organizational 
life  is  the  "professionalization"  of 
everyone.  Professionals  develop  state- 
ments of  client  needs  whether  it  be  in 
rehabilitation  for  the  blind,  engineer- 
ing, medicine,  social  work— whatever. 
Every  group  of  workers  wants  to  call 
itself  "professional"  so  they  can  act 
like  other  professionals.  When  you  are 
a  professional,  no  one  else  is  qualified 
to  make  decisions  in  your  area  but  you 
and  your  colleagues.  No  one  else  can 
better  judge  what  is  good  for  the 
client.  A  good  example  has  recently 
been  described  in  the  Monitor.  A  group 
of  workers  decided  that  an  otherwise 
qualified  blind  person  could  not  be 
certified  to  provide  mobility  instruc- 
tion. It's  hard  for  consumers  not  to 
judge  such  decisions  as  self-serving- 
even  job  protection.  We  should  not 
discount  the  significance  of  such  deci- 
sions for  furthering  the  stereotypes 
about  the  blind  and  the  dependency 
created  when  services  can  be  obtained 
only  from  certain  types  of  "pro- 
fessionals." 


Professional  groups  protect  their  turf 
not  only  from  other  competing  profes- 
sional groups,  but  particularly  from 
consumers. 

To  summarize,  if  we  combine  the  four 
sources  of  "built-in"  conflict,  it  is 
not  hard  to  comprehend  the  frustration 
and  sometimes  anger  felt  by  blind  per- 
sons and  other  consumers  of  social  serv- 
ice programs.  It  is  also  not  hard  to 
understand  the  distrust  and  seeming  fear 
that  established  interest  groups  express 
toward  organized  consumer  education 
movements.  So  many  dehumanizing  tenden- 
cies result  from  the  situation,  it  is 
rather  amazing  that  so  little  overt 
conflict  has  occurred.  Consumers  are 
not  treated  as  whole  persons.  They  are 
denied  access  to  the  decision-making 
process  which  frequently  affects  their 
existence.  They  see  professionals  and 
administrators  flourishing  while  they 
work  for  less  than  minimum  wage.  They 
have  to  submit  to  trivial  and  frequently 
conflicting,  nonsensical  procedures  and 
put  up  with  ignorance  from  service 
groups  who  find  comfort  from  inflating 
their  importance  because  of  the  disabil- 
ity and  "needs"  of  the  unfortunate  peo- 
ple they  serve.  Instead  of  being  open 
to  insights  from  consumer  groups,  the 
service  delivery  industry  seeks  security 
in  organizational  procedures  and  "pro- 
fessional norms."  Professionals  and 
administrators  become  rule  or  procedure 
oriented  and  are  accordingly  perceived 
by  consumers  as  even  more  arbitrary  in 
their  responses. 

Combine  all  of  this  with  a  well  organ- 
ized consumer  group  such  as  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  and  occasional 
conflict  is  certainly  understandable. 
The  educational  and  organizational 
efforts  of   the  Federation  not  only  edu- 
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cate  and  enhance  the  dignity  and  self- 
worth  of  its  members.  It  makes  them 
self-consciously  aware  of  the  kinds  of 
attitudes  and  behavior  which  unncessar- 
ily  limits  the  maximal  participation  of 
the  blind   in  the  wider  society. 

I  was  made  aware  of  the  organization 
through  the  efforts  of  Jackie  Billey  of 
the  Connecticut  affiliate.  The  Monitor 
attracted  my  interest,  and  I  attended 
the  recent  Minneapolis  and  Kansas  City 
conventions.  I     became      increasingly 

interested,  not  because  I  like  conflict, 
but  because  I  was  impressed  by  what  I 
judged  to  be  the  enormous  amount  of  good 
I  think  the  organization  does.  If  one 
goes  back  forty  or  fifty  years  in  this 
nation's  history  and  looks  at  how  the 
blind  were  treated,  and  the  self-images 
which  resulted  from  this  treatment,  one 
cannot  help  but  be  enormously  proud  of 
the  progress  — progress  in  spite  of  the 
coercive  tendencies  of  organized  service 
delivery  which  I  have  described.  Pro- 
gress is  not  only  being  made,  but  being 
made  by  blind  people  themselves  — 
frequently  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
organized  and  well-funded  public  and 
private  agencies. 

When  agencies  are  not  responsive, 
consumers  have  one  resource  to  bring 
into  play.  Consumers  can  withhold  co- 
operation. We  can  say  "thanks,  but  no 
thanks"  to  demeaning  or  custodializing 
services. 

If  some  agencies  were  building  cars  or 
TVs,  they  would  have  long  since  been  out 


of  business.  But  because  agencies  have 
a  monopoly  on  resources  and  are  involved 
in  power  politics,  and  because  the  con- 
sumers are  those  people  on  the  bottom, 
agency  personnel  frequently  think  they 
can  win  this  battle.  But  this  battle  is 
a  struggle  of  the  human  spirit.  The 
conflict  is  between  those  who  would 
enhance  themselves  while  diminishing 
others  and  those  of  the  blind  who  wish 
to  live  ordinary,  productive  lives. 
Blind  people  have  a  right  to  make  mis- 
takes, to  be  autonomous,  independent, 
and  as  successful  as  their  individual 
talents  permit. 

I  have  heard  Dr.  Jernigan  say  that 
agencies  that  do  not  respond  may  have  to 
be  shut  down.  Some  think  this  to  be  a 
harsh  statement.  However,  it  is  the 
human  thing  to  say.  Unfortunately  there 
is  little  middle  ground.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  movement  is  on  the  side  of 
humanizing  people  and  toward  a  more  open 
society. 

Fortunately,  there  are  agency  leaders 
and  workers  in  the  field  of  blindness 
rehabilitation  who  are  open  to  the  in- 
sights of  consumers.  Their  interests 
and  the  interests  of  the  general  public 
point  to  the  importance  of  the  educa- 
tional efforts  of  organized  consumers. 
We  may  be  wrong  or  make  mistakes.  Some- 
times we  too  have  more  to  learn.  The 
only  grounds  for  progress  are  mutual 
respect  and  openness  to  dialogue.  Agen- 
cies must  be  willing  to  question  tradi- 
tional values  and  programs. 
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A  QUESTION  OF   PERSPECTIVE,  HANDOUTS, 
AND  TELEPHONE   RATES 


At  the  1984  national  convention  in 
Phoenix  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 


RESOLUTION   84-04 

WHEREAS,  it  is  the  policy  of  this 
organization  that  exemption  for  blind 
persons  from  charges  for  the  use  of 
telephone  Directory  Assistance  is  a 
reasonable  and  necessary  means  of  miti- 
gating the  inconvenience  for  such  per- 
sons in  using  print  telephone  direc- 
tories ;   and 

WHEREAS,  all  states  in  which  Directory 
Assistance  charges  have  been  imposed  on 
telephone  customers  have  exempted  blind 
customers  from  these  charges ;    and 

WHEREAS,  such  exemptions  enable  blind 
persons  to  obtain  telephone  information 
needed  in  the  pursuit  of  their  employ- 
ment and  personal  activities ;    and 

WHEREAS,  in  a  tariff  recently  approved 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
(FCC),  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  (AT&T)  is  allowed  to 
charge  for  long  distance  Directory 
Assistance,  but  may  not  do  so  with 
respect  to  long  distance  Directory 
Assistance  calls  made  from  the  home 
telephone  of  anyone  who  may  be  exempt 
from  local  Directory  Assistance  charges ; 
and 

WHEREAS,  in  AT&T's  tariff,  the  current 
exemption    for    blind    persons     to    obtain 


long  distance  Directory  Assistance  Serv- 
ice without  charge  is  inadequate, 
because  1 )  the  exemption  is  not  nation- 
wide since  local  operating  companies  in 
all  states  do  not  impose  Directory 
Assistance  charges,  hence,  there  is  no 
local  exemption,  the  result  being  that 
AT&T  may  charge  locally  non-exempt  blind 
customers  for  long  distance  Directory 
Assistance,  2)  the  exemption  is  not 
portable  since  it  includes  only  the  home 
telephone,  and  3)  the  exemption  is  not 
universal  since  other  long  distance 
telephone  networks  may  soon  begin  to 
offer  long  distance  Directory  Assistance 
Service;   and 

WHEREAS,  exempting  blind  telephone 
users  from  long  distance  Directory 
Assistance  charges  should  be  an 
industry-wide  policy  followed  by  all 
local  or  long  distance  operating  com- 
panies:    Now,  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Convention 
assembled  this  seventh  day  of  July, 
1984,  in  the  City  of  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
that  this  organization  call  upon  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
(AT&T)  and  any  other  long  distance 
Directory  Assistance  Service  to  exempt 
blind  persons  from  long  distance 
Directory  Assistance  charges  to  make 
this  exemption  available  to  all  blind 
persons  throughout  the  nation,  rather 
than  dependent  on  state  practice  and  to 
give  blind  persons  a  portable  exemption 
by  means   of   a   credit   card  which  would 
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allow  the  exemption  when  using  any  tele- 
phone;   and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  this 
organization  call  upon  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  institute 
rulemaking  proceedings  aimed  at  insuring 
that  the  exemption  from  long  distance 
Directory  Assistance  charges  for  all 
blind  persons  is  expanded  in  the 
respects  set  forth  above;   and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  this 
organization  call  upon  all  state  regula- 
tory agencies  having  regulatory  author- 
ity over  the  in-state  activities  of  AT&T 
to  take  appropriate  action  to  insure 
that  analagous  exemptions  from  Directory 
Assistance  charges,  including  those  for 
long  distance  Directory  Assistance  calls 
within  the  state,  be  granted  to  blind 
persons  within  their  respective  states ; 
and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  AT&T, 
other  long  distance  service  providers, 
local  operating  companies  (when  appro- 
priate), the  FCC,  and  state  regulatory 
agencies. 


wrong.  I  believe  in  the  NF3  trying  to 
obtain  equal  rights  and  first  class 
citizenship  for  the  blind,  but  I  fail  to 
see  where  another  hand -out  to  us  quali- 
fies as  either.  I  would  appreciate  some 
enlightenment  in  this  matter  if  I  have 
the  wrong  impression  about  this.  I  do 
not  see  that  visually  impaired  people 
are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  matter, 
since  no  one  could  have  all  the  phone 
books  for  every  place  they  may  want  to 
calL  If  I  am  right  in  my  understanding 
please  reconsider.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  hearing  from  you. 

Sincerely, 


When  I  read  that  letter,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  it  raised  legitimate  questions 
and  that  it  deserved  a  reasoned  reply. 
I  did  the  best  I  could  to  deal  with  the 
questions  and  to  make  such  a  reply: 


Not  long  ago  I  received  a  letter  ques- 
tioning the  wisdom  of  Resolution  84-04: 


Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
October  17,  1984 

Dear  Dr.  Jernigan  and  NFB: 

From  the  Braille  Monitor  I  saw  where 
in  resolution  04/84,  you  will  be  trying 
to  get  blind  people  exempt  from  paying 
for  directory  assistance  calls.  I  hope 
I     read    mv     whereases     and     therefores 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
November  14,  1984 

Dear  Ms.  : 

This  will  reply  to  your  letter  of 
October  17,  1984,  concerning  Resolution 
84-04.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  rea- 
sonable for  blind  persons  not  to  be 
required  to  pay  for  directory  assistance 
in  their  own  local  area  since  sighted 
persons  are  provided  with  a  telephone 
book  and  blind  telephone  users  pay  for  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  that  book.  Part 
of  Resolution  84-04  deals  with  this 
question. 

That   still    leaves    the  matter  of   long 
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distance      directory      assistance.  All 

taxes,  tariffs,  and  prices  are  a  matter 
of  negotiation  and  relative  advantage  or 
disadvantage  to  this  or  that  person  or 
group.  If,  for  instance,  I  have  no 
children  but  am  required  to  pay  school 
taxes,  it  could  be  argued  that  families 
with  children  are  getting  a  "handout," 
both  from  me  and  the  government.  If  I 
buy  an  automobile  from  General  Motors  at 
retail  price  and  another  person  is  able 
to  buy  that  car  cheaper  because  he  or 
she  has  a  fleet  of  cars,  it  can  be 
argued  that  I  am  being  forced  to  pay  a 
higher  price  so  that  the  fleet  owner  can 
have  a  "handout." 

When  the  government  of  the  United 
States  imposes  a  quota  system  on  the 
import  of  Japanese  cars,  it  can  be 
argued  that  the  car  manufacturers  (along 
with  their  well  paid  union  employees) 
are  receiving  a  "handout." 

When  is  it  reasonable  to  negotiate  for 
an  advantage,  and  when  is  it  wrong  to  do 
so?  With  specific  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  paying  for  directory  assistance, 
I  think  the  matter  could  be  argued 
either  way.  If  those  blind  persons  who 
feel  as  you  apparently  feel  had  been  at 
the  national  convention,  they  could  have 
made  their  voices  heard  and  argued  for 
the  defeat  of  the  resolution.  They  were 
not  present,  so  (like  those  American 
citizens  who  did  not  vote  in  the  recent 
presidential  election)  they  let  the 
matter  go  by  default.  If  those  same 
individuals  had  regularly  attended  their 
local  chapter  meetings,  they  could  per- 
haps have  set  the  tone  that  would  have 
persuaded  their  delegates  to  the 
national  convention  to  vote  another  way. 
Again,  they  let  the  matter  go  by  de- 
fault. 

To  the  best  of  my  belief  and  knowledge 


you  did  not  attend  the  national  conven- 
tion.      Perhaps    you    will    say    that    you 
could  not  afford   to  come.     This  may  be 
true,    but   many    people   who    have    very 
little    income  place   such   a  high  priority 
on  attendance  that  they  manage.     I  be- 
lieve   that    you    are   employed.      Let   us 
assume,  however,   that  you  did  not  come 
because  of  economics  and  that  you  could 
not  come.     That  does  not  deal  with   the 
matter     of     attending     local     Federation 
chapter  meetings.     Here  there  can  be  no 
excuse   of   economics,   nor  will    it   do   to 
say    that   one    is    too   busy  or  has   other 
commitments  or  doesn't  like  this  or  that 
person  who  attends.    Those  blind  persons 
who    are    knowledgeable    (and,    incident- 
ally,  you   obviously  are  since  you   read 
the   Monitor  and    show    knowledge    of    its 
contents)   are   in  an  awkward  position,  it 
seems    to  me,    in   debating    the  merit  or 
lack   of  merit   of   any  NFB   resolution  or 
policy.      They   did   not   take  part   in   the 
discussion    which    preceded    the    policy; 
they    usually    did    not   help    finance   the 
ongoing    operation    of    the    organization; 
they    ordinarily    receive    Federation    lit- 
erature   and    Federation   assistance   with- 
out  ever    feeling   the   obligation   to   con- 
tribute   anything    in    return    and    do    not 
regard    such    behavior    as    constituting   a 
receipt  of  a  "handout";   and  they  do  not 
generally  participate  and  help  the  move- 
ment grow  stronger. 

This  is  not  to  condemn  such  persons  or 
to  say  that  every  Federation  policy  is 
correct.  It  is  only  to  set  the  matter 
in  perspective  and  comment  upon  the 
dynamics  of  human  thought  and  behavior. 
I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  you  do 
not  attend  local  Federation  meetings. 
As  to  the  matter  of  free  long  distance 
directory  assistance  for  blind  persons, 
one    could    argue    it    either  way.      Those 
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present  at  the  convention  considered  it 
and  decided  as  they  decided.  Perhaps 
the  matter  should  be  re-thought.  If 
this  is  your  opinion,  I  would  urge  that 
you  become  active  in  the  Federation  and 
that  you  attend  next  year's  convention 
in  Louisville  and  make  your  views  known. 
After  all,  the  hotel  rates  are  low; 
Louisville  is  not  very  far  from  Little 
Rock;  the  discussions  will  be  stimulat- 
ing; and  the  company  and  surroundings 
will    be    pleasant.       You    will    be    most 


welcome  if  you  come,  and  I  assure  you 
that  you  will  be  heard  on  any  matter 
which  you  wish   to  bring  to  the  floor. 

I  appreciate  your  writing  to  me  and 
giving  me  your  views.  I  have  thought 
carefully  about  what  you  said,  and  1 
hope  you  will  do  likewise  with  my  reply. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Kenneth  Jernigan,  President 
National  Federation 
of  the  Blind 


SO  WHAT  ABOUT    INDEPENDENT   TRAVEL 

by  Stephen  Benson 


( Note:  The  following  article  was 
published  early  in  1984  by  the  Catholic 
Guild  for  the  Blind  of  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Some  of  our  readers  will 
already  know  much  of  the  information 
which  it  contains.  Others  will  not. 
They  will  find  its  pointers  and  tips 
useful  in  considering  their  personal 
travel  skills.  In  any  event,  our  prime 
purpose  for  publishing  this  article  is 
not  to  convey  technical  data  but  to  show 
the  positive  approach  which  can  be  used 
by  professionals  in  the  field  in  dissem- 
inating information  about  blindness  to 
blind  persons,  families  and  friends  of 
the  blind,  and  the  public  at  large.  Too 
often,  the  literature  which  emanates 
from  the  agencies  is  condescending  and 
demeaning.  It  seems  to  try  to  build  the 
ego  of  the  professional  by  demonstrating 
that    blindness     is    the   most    terrible    of 


tragedies  and  blind  persons  the  most 
inferior  of  beings  — very  special,  very 
mysterious,  very  limited,  and  very  hard 
to  train.  Such  literature  (at  least,  by 
implication)  appears  to  say  in  almost 
every  sentence:  "What  we  have  to  offer 
is  so  complex  and  so  hard  to  understand 
that  only  one  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  it.  We  are  very  important,  very 
knowledgeable,  and  very  much  deserving 
of  credit  and  prestige  for  knowing  what 
we  know  and  being  what  we  are."  This 
article  is  a  welcome  and  refreshing 
contrast  to  such  arrogance  and  mis- 
information. 

We  have  printed  Mr.  Benson's  article 
in  its  entirety,  leaving  in  it  the  local 
Chicago  references  regarding  sources  of 
purchase  for  canes.  Although  we  do  not 
know,  we  doubt  that  the  Catholic  Guild 
of    Chicago    would    like    to    become    the 
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supplier  of  canes  for  the  blind  of  the 
nation.  It  might  be  noted  that  the 
canes  listed  in  the  article  can  be  pur- 
chased by  writing  to:  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  1800  Johnson  Street, 
Baltimore,  Maryland   21230. 

Steve  Benson  is  director  of  the  Guild. 
He  is  also  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Illinois  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
He  says  of  the  article: 

"This  text  is  an  unequivocal  statement 
that  blind  people  of  all  ages  and  condi- 
tions can  travel  independently  with  only 
a  long  white  cane.  It  asserts  the  phil- 
osophy that  blind  people  can  participate 
in  the  full  current  of  life  on  a  basis 
of  equality  with  their  sighted  peers, 
provided  they  have  proper  training  and 
opportunity. 

"My  thanks  to  Marie  Porter,  Peter 
Grunwald,  Steven  Hastalis,  and  Fred 
Schroeder  for  their  contributions  to 
this  work  and  for  their  encouragement.") 

Introduction 

Blind  people  all  over  the  United 
States,  literally  thousands  of  us  from 
age  six  to  eighty  or  more,  routinely 
travel  with  the  aid  of  a  long  white  cane 
or  dog  guide.  We  travel  to  and  from 
work,  school,  recreation  sites,  shopping 
centers,  doctors'  offices,  organization 
meetings,  or  the  homes  of  relatives  or 
friends. 

Skills  of  independent  mobility  are 
neither  obscure  nor  terribly  compli- 
cated. Rather,  they  are  known,  avail- 
able, and  acquirable.  The  fact  that  so 
many  blind  people  participate  in  the 
full  current  of  life  on  a  basis  of 
equality     with     ease     demonstrates     the 


desirability,      the     possibility,     and      the 
necessity  of   independent  travel. 

So  what  about  independent  travel  by 
blind  people?  How  does  it  work?  What 
must  one  do  to  go  from  here  to  there 
with  only  a  long  white  cane?  Here  is  an 
introduction  to  the  basic  concepts  of 
cane  use. 

The  White  Cane 

The  long  white  cane  is  a  light-weight 
metal  or  fiber  glass  tube.  It  may  be 
one  piece,  or  it  may  fold  or  telescope 
into  one  small  section  or  several  sec- 
tions. The  length  is  determined  by  the 
individual's  preference,  or  the  user's 
walking  speed.  State  codes  vary  some, 
but  most  provide  that  the  cane  may  be 
white  or  metallic  in  color,  and  a  few 
require  a  red   tip. 

The  amount  of  red  showing  on  a  cane, 
or  the  color  of  the  handle,  has  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  skill  or  rank  of 
the  traveler;  nor  does  it  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  amount  of  vision  of  its 
user. 

The  long  white  cane,  as  much  as  any- 
thing else,  is  the  symbol  of  blindness. 
It  is  a  sign  that  its  bearer  cannot  see 
at  all,  or  cannot  see  very  well.  Motor- 
ists are  required  by  law  to  give  special 
heed  to  the  bearer  of  a  white  cane. 
They  are  obliged  to  give  respect.  The 
respect  due  is  most  appropriate,  for  the 
cane  is  a  symbol  of  independence  and 
freedom.  It  is  respectable  to  use  a 
white  cane.  Likewise,  it  is  respectable 
to  be  blind,  just  as  it  is  to  be  tall, 
short,   fat,   thin,   female,  or  male. 

Blindness  is  a  characteristic,  an 
identifiable  trait,  like  millions  of 
others  humans  possess.  It  is  neither 
more   nor    less    than   that ;    it   cannot   be 
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other  than  what   it   is. 

When  a  long  cane  is  properly  used, 
extended  in  front  of  an  individual— 
generally  centered  on  the  body— it  will 
come  in  contact  with  objects,  much  like 
a  bumper.  As  the  person  moves  forward, 
he  swings  the  cane  and  touches  the 
ground  in  front  of  him  at  approximately 
the  point  of  his  next  footstep.  This 
"touch  technique"  is  most  effective  when 
the  cane  tip  is  kept  close  to  the  ground 
and  the  touch  points  approximately  the 
width  of  the  user's  shoulders.  If  the 
traveler  were  standing  at  six  o'clock, 
facing  twelve,  the  cane  tip  should  touch 
at  eleven  and  one  o'clock.  In  other 
words,  stay  behind  the  cane. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a 
blind  traveler's  natural  pace  would  be 
the  same  as  if  he  were  sighted.  A 
natural  pace  or  stride  actually  makes 
travel  easier,  especially  in  terms  of 
keeping  a  straight   line. 

Blind  people  use  moving  ramps,  esca- 
lators, revolving  doors,  and  turn-stiles 
with  as  much  ease  as  any  sighted  person. 
When  encountering  stairs,  it  simply 
isn't  necessary  to  explore  each  step. 
The  cane  tip  is  used  primarily  to  detect 
the  beginnings  and  ends  of  stairways. 
In  either  case  it  is  a  good  idea  to  hold 
the  cane  in  a  manner  that  would  not  trip 
a  fellow  pedestrian. 

As  the  traveler  moves  along,  the  cane 
may  contact  a  fence,  fire  hydrant, 
child's  toy,  or  an  automobile.  As  in 
the  case  of  stairs,  it  is  not  a  signal 
to  make  a  thorough  exploration  of  the 
surroundings ;  all  one  need  do  is  step 
around  the  object  and  proceed.  If  the 
object  contacted  (a  truck,  for  example) 
extends  into  the  street,  it  makes  simple 
good  sense  to  take  note  of  that  fact  and 


exercise  caution,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
walk  around  the  truck  on  the  street 
side. 

Awareness 

Much  of  travel  with  a  long  white  cane 
is  a  matter  of  good  sense  rather  than  a 
matter  of  individual  instruction.  While 
a  teacher  may  be  able  to  give  valuable 
tips  and  fine  points,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  teacher  to  expose  a  travel  stu- 
dent to  every  situation.  Each  of  us 
must  assume  responsibility  for  our  own 
safety  and  well  being.  The  beginnings 
of  that  responsibility  occur  in  the 
first  lesson.  It  requires  confidence 
and  good  sense.  Confidence  begins  with 
the  knowledge  that  thousands  of  us  walk 
the  highways  and  by-ways  safely  every 
day  of  the  year.  Associating  with  blind 
people  can  be  most  helpful  in  terms  of 
enriching  one's  knowledge  about  cane 
travel. 

Good  sense  comes  from  the  ability  to 
use  cumulative  life  experiences  while 
analyzing  a  situation  and  reaching  a 
conclusion  after  thinking  about  avail- 
able facts.  It  is  something  that  re- 
quires practice,  not  something  auto- 
matically possessed. 

In  addition  to  confidence  and  good 
sense,  a  blind  person  must  be  aware  of 
what  is  around  him.  That  awareness  is 
acquired  through  sound,  smell,  air 
pressure  and  wind  changes,  the  sun,  the 
surface  underfoot,  and  a  myriad  of  other 
sources.  All  of  this  comprises  an  envi- 
ronmental picture.  While  walking  along 
a  large  building,  it  is  relatively  easy 
to  tell  when  the  end  has  been  reached  by 
changes  in  wind  direction  and /or  speed, 
heat   from   the  sun,  or  traffic  noise   from 
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an   intersecting  street. 
Sound 


It  is  vital  that  a  blind  traveler  be 
able  to  identify,  interpret,  and  use  all 
kinds  of  sound.  The  sound  of  traffic 
indicates  whether  one  should  cross  a 
street,  or  it  may  be  used  to  determine 
whether  one  is  walking  straight.  Con- 
struction sounds  may  indicate  a  barri- 
caded  street  or  sidewalk. 

The  sound  of  children  at  play  may 
indicate  the  presence  of  toys  on  the 
sidewalk.  All  of  us  have  been  children, 
so  we  have  some  notion  of  children's 
habits  with  respect  to  toys.  The  blind 
traveler  should  anticipate  the  possibil- 
ity of  having  to  pick  his  way  through 
wagons,  bicycles,  and  other  assorted 
playthings. 

Some  of  the  simplest  sounds,  sounds 
that  would  be  taken  for  granted,  or  that 
would  go  unnoticed  by  some  people,  are 
among  the  most  useful.  For  example:  a 
door  opening  or  closing,  crowd  or  street 
noise  coming  through  an  open  door,  foot- 
steps of  a  fellow  pedestrian  traversing 
a  flight  of  stairs,  traffic  signal 
relays,  the  sound  of  flapping  of  pen- 
nants or  flags,  a  distant  highway  or 
railroad,  all  have  value. 

Touch 

Ordinarily  one  might  assume  that  when 
reference  is  made  to  touch,  that  it  is 
made  about  fingers  and  hands.  It  should 
be  noted  that  we  possess  sensitivity  in 
our  faces,  ears,  feet,  and,  in  fact,  our 
entire  body.  We  are  sensitive  to  heat, 
cold,  rain,  snow,  and  wind— all  of  which 
can  be  useful.  One  can  determine  by 
touch    whether    a    sidewalk    is    rough    or 


smooth,  whether  one  is  walking  on  grass 
or  dirt,  gravel  or  asphalt.  Incident- 
ally, these  surfaces  can  also  be  identi- 
fied by  sound. 

Since  so  much  information  is  conveyed 
by  the  long  cane,  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  sense  of  touch. 
Whether  a  fence  is  made  of  wood,  metal, 
or  masonry  can  be  determined  by   touch. 

The  sun's  heat  can  be  used  to  orient 
oneself  to  direction.  The  relative 
position  of  the  sun  changes,  of  course, 
according  to  the  time  of  day  and  the 
time  of  year;  but  it  can  be  used  very 
effectively.  It  is  also  possible  to 
determine  (by  using  the  sun)  when  one  is 
walking  next  to  a  building,  a  fence,  or 
in  the  shade  of  a  tree.  Ordinarily  the 
long  cane  cannot  detect  low-hanging 
branches;  so  many  a  blind  traveler  has 
bumped  his  head.  Usually  branches  pose 
no  major  hazard.  However,  one  ought  to 
be  prepared  to  avoid  them  whenever  pos- 
sible. Trees  and  bushes  (which  may  also 
hang  over  sidewalks)  may  be  a  nuisance 
during  a  rain  storm,  but  both  may  also 
serve  as  valuable  landmarks. 


Snow  and    Ice 

Snow  brings  interesting  challenges. 
It  is  a  nuisance,  not  an  insurmountable 
barrier.  As  long  as  the  traveler  is 
aware  that  snow  muffles  sound,  and  as 
long  as  the  appropriate  precautions  are 
taken  with  respect  to  crossing  streets 
and  moving  in  a  straight  line,  there 
should  be  no  major  problem.  If  the  snow 
is  deep,  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  use 
the  touch  technique,  in  which  case  the 
traveler  must  be  a  bit  creative,  modify 
the  cane  technique,  and  take  advantage 
of  landmarks,  such  as  fences,  buildings, 
and   bushes.      The   snow  banks   on  either 
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side  of  a  shoveled  walk  may  be  con- 
sidered landmarks,  but  one  must  under- 
stand that  melting  and  shoveling  may 
change  the  character  of  those  snow 
banks.  Travel  in  snow  can  be  fun.  It 
should  not  be  regarded  as  dangerous. 

Few  people,  sighted  or  blind,  relish 
walking  on  ice.  While  children  may  find 
it  a  source  of  fun,  adults,  especially 
seniors,  must  exercise  caution;  bones 
become  brittle  with  age.  The  rules  of 
thumb  for  walking  on  ice  apply  equally 
for  blind  and  sighted  people:  Relax, 
slow  and  shorten  the  stride,  try  to  keep 
weight  over  the  foot  that  is  touching 
the  ground,  and  place  the  feet  flat.  It 
must  be  pointed  out  that  the  long  cane 
detects  ice  very  well.  It  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  avoid  low  spots;  places 
that  flood  constantly  are  likely  to  ice 
over.  It  may  also  be  wise  to  avoid 
driveways  or  alleys  which  if  not  kept 
clear  of  snow  and  ice,  take  on  the  char- 
acter of  polished  glass  as  the  result  of 
auto  traffic. 

Landmarks 

Almost  anything  can  be  used  as  a  land- 
mark. An  exhaustive  list  of  landmarks 
would  be  neither  possible  nor  practical. 
However,  here  are  a  few  examples:  build- 
ings, spaces  between  buildings,  the 
width  or  depth  of  a  building  or  store 
entrance,  bushes,  trees,  sign  or  lamp 
posts,  steps,  curbs,  benches,  vending 
machines,  bumps,  dips,  curves  or  cracks 
in  a  sidewalk,  the  smell  of  a  gas  sta- 
tion, bakery,  candy  or  shoe  factory, 
traffic  sounds  or  music  from  a  store 
loudspeaker,  a  parked  car,  or  a  slope  of 
a  driveway— all  are  landmarks.  Use  of 
landmarks  is  a  matter  of  creativity  and 
good  sense  because  landmarks  may  change ; 


removal  of  a  fence  or  building,  recon- 
struction or  relocation  of  some  other 
object,  can  be  skill-testers,  but  no 
major  problem. 

The  character  and  use  of  indoor  land- 
marks are  similar  to  outdoor,  although 
the  actual  landmarks  may  differ 
slightly.  Here  are  several  examples: 
floor  covering  (carpet  to  tile),  furni- 
ture, position  of  a  door  in  a  corridor, 
recesses  in  a  wall,  a  window  or  set  of 
windows,  vending  machines,  phone  booths, 
the  sound  of  office  machines,  changes  in 
acoustical  properties  (hall  to  room), 
smell  of  a  kitchen,  a  large  collection 
of  books,  or  a  laundry. 

Effective  use  of  landmarks  makes  a 
blind  traveler  more  confident.  Learning 
to  use  them  is  not  difficult  although  it 
may   take  a   little  time  and  practice. 

Public  Transportation 

Buses,  trains,  rapid  transit  systems, 
and  airplanes  are  easily  accessible  and 
useful  transportation         alternatives. 

Blind  people  use  them  daily. 

Rapid  transit  systems  (subways  and 
elevated  trains )  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
efficient  passenger  carriers.  The  most 
important  feature  a  blind  person  should 
look  for  in  such  a  system  or  in  a  con- 
ventional railroad  is  the  edge  of  the 
platform.  Once  located,  the  platform 
edge  serves  as  a  very  useful  guide.  It 
is  clear  of  containers,  signs,  and 
pillars  which  ordinarily  occupy  the 
center  of  a  platform. 

Locating   the  Platform  Edge 

Upon  reaching  the  platform,  the  blind 
traveler  should  immediately  locate  the 
edge  with  the  cane.    After  the  edge  has 
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been    found,    it   can   be    trailed  with    the      funds;    but   blind    people  may    sit   where 
cane  to  the  boarding  area.  they  choose. 


Boarding  the  Train 

All  trains  make  noise  that  is  useful 
in  one  way  or  another.  As  the  train 
passes  the  platform,  one  can  hear  the 
separation  between  cars.  When  a  train 
comes  to  a  halt,  it  is  possible  to  hear 
the  doors  open  and  close.  In  boarding  a 
rapid  transit  train,  one  simple  rule 
prevails  over  all  else:  Step  only  where 
the  cane  has  touched,  in  this  ease  the 
floor  of  the  car. 

Buses 

Buses  also  have  distinctive,  useful 
sounds.  Their  diesel  engines  and  air 
brakes  sound  different  from  trucks. 
Engines  are  ordinarily  at  the  rear  of 
the  bus,  and  one  can  hear  the  doors  open 
and  close. 

Entering  or  leaving  a  bus  is  usually 
no  more  difficult  than  traversing  a 
short  flight  of  stairs.  Blind  people 
use  buses  as  often  and  as  easily  as 
sighted  people.  Usually  drivers  are 
required  to  call  stops,  if  requested  to 
do  so. 

Priority  Seating 

There  is  no  law  or  regulation  that 
requires  a  blind  person  to  sit  in  a 
specific  seat  on  buses  or  trains.  Tran- 
sit systems  are  required  to  designate 
certain  seats  as  "priority  seating"  for 
the  elderly  and  the  handicapped  by  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration  of  the 
federal  government.  Failure  to  comply 
with  this  regulation  would  result  in  the 
withdrawal     or     withholding     of     federal 


Information  Services 

Most  metropolitan  transit  systems  pro- 
vide information  about  schedules,  bus 
and /or  train  routes,  and  travel  direc- 
tions. Consult  directory  assistance  for 
the  telephone  number  of  such  services. 

Airlines 

Several  years  ago  it  was  the  practice 
of  airlines  to  pre-board  blind  passen- 
gers and  to  provide  other  "services" 
whether  they  were  needed  or  not.  Be- 
cause of  the  efforts  of  the  blind,  them- 
selves, it  is  now  more  common  for  air- 
line personnel  to  ask  what  assistance, 
if  any,  is  needed.  If  none  is  required, 
none  is  given.  If  assistance  is  needed, 
it  is  reasonable  for  airline  personnel 
to  expect  that  a  traveler  will  ask  for 
it  and   specify   the  assistance  needed. 

There  was  a  time  when  long  canes  were 
considered  baggage  by  airlines.  Flight 
attendants  confiscated  canes  and  stored 
them  in  closets  during  take-off  and 
landing.  Efforts  of  the  blind  them- 
selves, primarily  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  changed  that  policy. 
Blind  people  now  have  the  right  to  keep 
their  canes  at  their  seats,  most  valu- 
able in  case  of  emergency,  or  in  case 
the  traveler  must  use  the  restroom. 

With  the  right  to  keep  our  canes 
naturally  goes  responsibility.  Whether 
on  an  airplane  or  train,  in  a  restau- 
rant, movie  theater,  department  store, 
at  a  party  or  athletic  event,  we  must 
handle  our  canes  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  safety  and  well  being  of  our  neigh- 
bor  is  not  jeopardized. 
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Accepting  Assistance 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  air- 
lines are  generally  giving  assistance 
upon  request  rather  than  imposing  it  on 
blind  passengers.  Airlines  are  now 
better  informed  on  how  blind  people 
expect  to  be  treated.  But  what  about 
the  pedestrian  who  offers  assistance  in 
crossing  the  street  or  identifying  bus 
or  train  number. 

Much  of  the  public  believes,  as  the 
airlines  did,  that  blind  people  need 
more  assistance  than  is  necessary. 
Sometimes  a  blind  traveler  will 
encounter  a  pedestrian  who  simply  won't 
take  "No"  for  answer.  No  blind  person 
must  endure  rude  or  inconsiderate  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  the  public.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  reasonable  for  a 
blind  traveler  to  be  courteous  to  a 
pedestrian  who  offers  assistance.  If  a 
blind  traveler  is  rude  or  inconsiderate, 
he  does  neither  himself  nor  any  other 
blind  person  a  favor.  A  sighted  person 
who  is  treated  rudely  may  never  offer 
assistance  again.  In  dealing  with  the 
sighted  public,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
be  firm,  but  not  rude.  It  is  good  to  be 
instructive  and  courteous. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  to 
accept  assistance  depends,  to  some  ex- 
tent, upon  circumstances.  Each  person 
must  decide  when  it  is  appropriate.  If 
excess  noise  (say  from  a  construction 
site  or  elevated  train)  prevents  one 
from  hearing  normal  traffic  sounds,  it 
might  be  wise  to  accept  or  seek  assist- 
ance. On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  no 
excess  noise,  it  is  hoped  that  a  blind 
traveler  would  cross  the  street  with 
ease  and  confidence. 

Some     blind     travelers     always     seek 
assistance,  whether    it    is   needed  or  not, 


thinking  it  "easier"  and/or  "safer." 
Always  taking  the  easier  course  is 
selling  ourselves  short,  and  it  is  not 
always  safer.  Believing  that  all  blind 
people  have  the  same  travel  ability  is 
self-deception.  We  don't.  However, 
independent  travel  with  a  long  cane  is 
neither  awesome,  fearsome,  nor  beyond 
possibility.  Traveling  with  a  long  cane 
is  little  more  complicated  than  walking 
and  chewing  gum  at  the  same  time. 

So  Why  Travel? 

There  can  be  no  question  that  travel 
needs  vary  according  to  age,  health, 
employment  status,  family  obligations, 
leisure  time,  and  community  involvement. 
Blind  seniors  may  travel  well  within  a 
nursing  home,  across  country,  or  any- 
thing in  between.  Children's  travel 
needs  vary  dramatically  from  the  pre- 
schooler who  may  be  confined  to  a  back 
yard  or  play  ground,  to  children  who 
travel  regularly  to  school  and  after- 
school  activities.  The  interests  of 
blind  adults  are  as  wide  ranging  as 
those  of  sighted  adults. 

Whether  one  travels  for  some  specific 
purpose,  or  whether  for  the  sheer  plea- 
sure of  walking,  it  can  be  said  that 
many  blind  people  derive  substantial 
pleasure  from  being  able  to  travel 
unassisted  using  only  a  long  white  cane. 
There   is  a  sense  of  liberation. 

When  To  Begin 

Although  there  is  no  "right  time"  to 
begin  learning  cane  travel,  it  is  a  good 
idea  for  children  to  start  learning  as 
soon  as  possible.  With  proper  encour- 
agement and  direction,  a  child  will 
usually  make  his  travel  readiness  known. 
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It  is  important  that  the  child  learn  to 
respect  the  cane  and  understand  that  the 
cane  is  not  a  toy  but  a  very  useful 
tool— a  symbol  of  independence.  In 
terms  of  actual  travel,  the  same  limits 
imposed  on  any  child  with  respect  to 
distance  from  home,  ought  to  apply  to 
blind  children.  They  are  just  children 
after  all. 

A  senior  must  also  understand  that 
independent  travel  is  not  something  to 
be  feared.  All  of  us  must  realize  that 
travel  is  well  within  our  reach.  The 
only  limits  imposed  are  those  of  general 
health  and  those  we  impose  on  ourselves. 

So  What  About  Canes 

The  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind  (The 
Guild),  Suite  1720,  180  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60601;  312- 
236-8569,  sells  a  variety  of  canes  in 
lengths  from  children's  sizes  to  sixty- 
five  inches.  Visitors  are  welcome  to 
come  to  the  Guild's  offices  and  look  at 
not  only  canes  but  a  whole  host  of  items 
on  display    in  the  show  room. 

What's  The  Best  Cane? 

This  is  largely  a  question  of  personal 
choice  and /or  need.  If  one  does  a  lot 
of  traveling,  the  flexible,  fiberglass 
long  cane  may  be  advisable.  If  little 
travel  is  done,  a  folding  or  collapsible 
cane  may  be  more  appropriate.  Gener- 
ally, the  flexible  fiberglass  cane  is 
more  durable  and,  in  the  long  run,  less 
expensive. 

The  First  Step 

Before  venturing  out  into  the  commun- 
ity,    it     is     important    that    some    basic 


concepts  be  understood.  First,  blind- 
ness is  not  the  tragic  condition  much  of 
the  public  imagines  it  to  be.  It  is 
first  and  foremost  an  identifiable  char- 
acteristic, as  is  having  red  hair, 
freckles,  or  dark  skin.  Blindness  is  a 
loss  of  sight  sufficient  to  require  the 
use  of  alternative  techniques.  For 
example,  if  the  aid  of  a  reader  or  tape 
recorder,  special  lens  system,  or  closed 
circuit  t.v.  is  required  for  reading, 
the  individual  may  be  said  to  be  blind. 
No  matter  how  the  cloth  is  cut,  no 
matter  how  one  gilds  the  lily,  no  matter 
what  it  is  called,  blindness  is  blind- 
ness. 

The  Most  Formidable  Barrier 

The  most  formidable  barrier  with  which 
blind  people  must  cope  is  not  the  phys- 
ical loss  of  sight.  It  is,  rather,  the 
myths,  misconceptions,  negative  atti- 
tudes, and  stereotypes  about  blindness. 
Since  blind  people  represent  a  cross 
section  of  society,  often  the  attitudes 
of  the  larger  group  become  the  attitudes 
of  the  blind.  Unfortunately,  all  too 
often  blind  people  do  much  to  perpetuate 
those  attitudes. 

Attitudes  toward  blindness  begin  in 
childhood.  They  are  shaped  and  given 
force  by  history  and  tradition,  by  the 
influence  of  parents,  institutions 
(especially  agencies  for  the  blind),  and 
by  organizations  of  the  blind. 

The  familiar  misconceptions  are  these: 
Blindness  is  something  of  which  one 
should  be  ashamed,  something  to  be 
hidden  and  feared.  Blind  people  are 
different,  either  totally  helpless  and 
dependent,  or  superhuman,  possessing 
extraordinary  gifts  and  powers,  such  as 
the     ability      to     foretell      the      future. 
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Blind  people  are  wonderful  musicians, 
have  a  special  talent  to  do  work  with 
their  hands  (such  as  weaving  rugs  and 
making  brooms),  and  they  have  especially 
sensitive  hearing  and  wonderful  senses 
of  humor. 

The  truth  is:  Some  blind  people  are 
gifted  musicians,  most  are  not;  some 
blind  people  have  especially  good  hear- 
ing, most  do  not.  Some  blind  people  are 
beggars,  most  are  not.  Some  blind  peo- 
ple have  good  senses  of  humor,  some  do 
not.  Blind  people  are,  after  all,  a 
cross  section  of  society— physically, 
intellectually,  politically,  economic- 
ally, and   in  every  other  way. 

Attitudes  shape  and  give  substance  to 
expectations.  Blind  people  are,  too 
often,  not  expected  to  do  even  the 
simplest  things.  When  a  blind  person 
does  the  routine  things  of  life  as  a 
matter  of  course,  it  is  perceived  as 
extraordinary.  It  is  common  for  blind 
people  to  engage  in  home  repair,  auto 
maintenance,  child  care,  cooking,  work 
in  a  competitive  job  setting,  etc.  But 
it  is  also  common  for  the  public  to 
mistakenly  believe  it  is  extraordinary 
for  a  blind  person  to:  comb  hair,  polish 
shoes,  open  a  door,  cut  food,  dial  a 
phone,  or  type  a   letter. 

Parents  have  a  natural  inclination  to 
protect  their  children  from  harm. 
Unfortunately,  when  the  children  are 
blind,  the  inclination  is  intensified, 
and  the  consequences  of  this  behavior 
may  be  that  the  children  are  deprived  of 
life  experiences,  leaving  them  ill- 
prepared   for  self-direction  as  adults. 

Newly  blind  adults  have  similar  exper- 
iences with  overprotective  families  and 
friends.  In  addition,  they  may  have  to 
cope  with  years  of  reinforced  negative 
attitudes  and   low  expectations. 


No  matter  the  age,  blind  women  must 
cope  with  additional  constraints  related 
to  their  gender.  Fear,  stereotypes 
about  age,  "woman's  place,"  and  self- 
imposed  limitations  find  too  many  blind 
women  either  being  denied  or  denying 
themselves  access  to  full  participation 
in  life.  Some  blind  women  believe  that 
the  only  way  for  them  to  travel  is  by 
using  a  dog  guide.  Dog  guides  are  per- 
fectly legitimate  tools.  However,  it 
must  be  noted  that  dogs  become  ill  and 
they  die.  A  blind  traveler  ought  not  to 
be  totally  dependent  on  a  dog  guide. 
Mastery  of  cane  skills  and  of  one's 
fears  and  misconceptions  about  blindness 
are  essential. 

Blind  people  are  better  off  today  than 
fifty  years  ago,  or  five  years  ago.  The 
public  mind  is  changing,  and  the  blind, 
particularly  the  organized  blind,  are 
taking  a  positive  leadership  role  in  the 
process  of  change.  It  is  a  role  that 
must  continue. 

It  is  vital  that  we  understand  atti- 
tudes about  blindness;  understand  and 
cope  with  them  openly,  firmly,  with  no 
bitterness  or  anger.  We  must  convey  to 
the  public  that  blind  people  can  (pro- 
vided we  have  proper  training  and  oppor- 
tunity) compete  on  a  basis  of  equality 
with  our  sighted  neighbors  in  the  full 
current  of  life. 

The  goal  of  this  text  is  independent 
travel.  How  is  that  perceived  by  the 
public?  It  is  viewed  with  disbelief, 
awe,  admiration,  as  being  commonplace- 
depending  upon  the  enlightenment  of  the 
watcher.  Some,      unfortunately,      are 

frightened  by  the  prospect  of  a  blind 
person  traveling  independently.  It  be- 
comes our  responsibility  to  change  the 
public's  attitudes  about  blindness  and 
about    blind    people   participating    in   our 
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society. 

This  text  was  written  by  a  blind  per- 
son, who  has  traveled  with  a  long  cane 
for  many  years.  Many  lessons  were 
learned  about  blindness  and  what  it 
means.  One  of  the  most  important  was 
this:  Concealment,  denial,  and  rejection 
of  blindness  harm  rather  than  help  the 
blind  person.  It  is  respectable  to  be 
blind. 

Time  To  Move  Out 

As  one  contemplates  travel  with  a  long 
white  cane,  and  as  one  contemplates  the 
first  lesson  with  an  instructor,  who  may 
be  blind,  it  would  be  useful  to  keep 
these  things  in  mind.  Human  beings  tend 
to  be  creatures  of  habit.  This  tends  to 
influence  how  communities  are  laid  out. 
For  the  most  part,  they  are  laid  out  in 
simple  grid  pattern,  like  a  checker 
board,  straight  lines.  There  are  some 
exceptions,  angled  streets,  but  these 
can  be  learned  without  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty. 

The  Guild  for  the  Blind  publishes  in 
Braille  and  large  print  a  very  useful 
street  guide.  It  also  publishes  a  tran- 
sit guide  for  the  Chicago  Metropolitan 
area.  If  you  have  questions  on  these 
publications,  contact  the  Guild  at  312- 
236-8569  or  Room  1720,  180  North  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Chicago,   Illinois   60601. 

This  may  be  the  first  step  in  prepara- 
tion for  taking  advantage  of  the  new 
opportunities  open  to  us,  and  by  us.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  material  is  thor- 
oughly studied,  understood,  and  be- 
lieved, for  these  are  the  ingredients 
essential  for  achieving  equal  participa- 
tion in  society. 

So  What  About   Independent  Travel? 


Author's  Remarks 

"I  am  blind,  and  it  is  likely  that  I 
will  remain  blind  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.  It  seems  to  me  that  blind  people 
have  at  least  two  life  options:  One,  to 
sit  and  wait  for  a  cure  or  for  someone 
to  take  care  of  them,  push  and  pull  them 
around  like  a  doll,  with  little  or  no- 
thing to  do  with  directing  their  own 
lives,  thus  perpetuating  all  the  stereo- 
types ;  two,  they  can  be  active,  contri- 
buting human  beings,  loving  life,  parti- 
cipating in  it  to  the  fullest  extent. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  latter 
option  is  the  only  one  that  makes  sense. 
Not  only  does  it  offer  the  opportunity 
to  be  a  wholly  vital  people,  it  also 
offers  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
changing  the  public's  mind  about  blind- 
ness. 1  believe  that  is  an  obligation 
each  of  us  must  fulfill  so  blind  people 
who  follow  will  have  richer,  fuller 
lives. 

"At  this  writing  1  am  forty-two  years 
old.  I  cannot  do  many  of  the  things  1 
did  as  a  youth.  1  cannot,  for  example, 
run  the  forty-yard  dash  in  4.6  seconds 
as  1  did  when  1  was  twenty,  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  blindness,  for  I  was 
blind  then  as  1  am  now.  We  cannot  mea- 
sure ourselves  against  what  we  once 
were,  or  might  have  been,  we  can  only 
measure  ourselves  against  what  we  are 
and  what  we  have  the  courage  to  become. 
Blindness  is  certainly  an  inconvenience; 
it  is  by  no  means  an  insurmountable 
barrier. 

"As  1  complete  work  on  this  text  and 
take  my  cane  in  hand  and  travel,  inde- 
pendently, where  1  want  to  go,  when  I 
want  to  go,  only  infirmity  and  the 
limits  of  my  imagination  will  stop  me. 
"As    1   engage    in  my  daily   pursuits,    I 
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hope   to  meet  many   of  you.      I  hope  you      as    we    change     the    public    mind    about 
will     leave    your    easy    chairs,    pick    up       blindness." 
your   long  white  canes  and  walk  with  me, 


MICHAEL   HINGSON  WINS  THE  RIGHT   TO   PLEAD  HIS  CASE: 
NEW  TRIAL  ORDERED   BY   THE   NINTH  CIRCUIT  COURT  OF  APPEALS 

by  Marc  Maurer 


In  the  spring  of  1983,  Mike  Hingson, 
who  is  blind,  brought  Pacific  Southwest 
Airlines  to  trial  for  discriminating 
against  him.  Mike  Hingson  demanded  the 
right  to  sit  in  any  seat  he  chose  on  the 
PSA  plane.  He  was  ejected  from  the 
plane  because  he  would  not  sit  where  he 
was  told.  He  would  not  give  up  his 
right  to  full  equality  and  first-class 
citizenship.  He  would  not  knuckle  under 
to  airline  officials  when  they  told  him 
that  he  was  second-rate.  In  1980  the 
airline  told  Mike  Hingson  that  there  was 
a  government  regulation  which  required 
the  airline  to  segregate  him  from  the 
rest  of  the  passengers.  Mike  Hingson 
(with  his  dog  guide  Holland)  must  sit  in 
the  first  row  (the  bulkhead  row)  of 
seats. 

In  1983  the  airline  changed  its  story 
and  said  that  it  had  insisted  that  Mike 
Hingson  sit  in  the  front  seat  because  it 
would  be  safer.  After  all,  they  said, 
Mike  would  be  closer  to  the  door  of  the 
plane.  It  would  be  easier  for  airline 
personnel  to  help  him  get  off  if  he  were 
in  the  front  seat.  The  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  filed  a  lawsuit  in 
1981     (see    Braille    Monitor,    September, 


1981)  to  protest  this  discriminatory 
treatment.  Shortly  thereafter,  an  air- 
line official  for  the  defendant.  Pacific 
Southwest  Airlines,  said  that  the  air- 
line had  made  a  mistake.  This  official 
testified  under  oath  that  the  airline 
had  violated  its  own  policies  in 
enforcing  this   segregation. 

Nevertheless,  a  federal  court  would 
not  permit  us  to  present  this  evidence. 
The  court  ruled  in  favor  of  the  airline. 
The  judge  said  that  if  airline  officials 
had  safety  matters  in  the  back  of  their 
minds,  they  could  present  their  concerns 
to  the  court.  With  such  a  ruling  in 
hand,  airline  officials  (as  one  would 
expect)  remembered  thinking  of  hundreds 
of  ways  in  which  the  blind  could  be 
injured— caught  in  a  burning  flame, 
maimed  in  the  break-up  of  the  aircraft, 
or  otherwise  dismembered  or  done   in. 

Between  1980  and  1983  the  airline  had 
three  years  to  remember  all  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  could  cause  personal 
injury.  Although  the  airline  had  never 
mentioned  all  of  this  to  Mike  Hingson, 
the  memories  of  airline  officials  were 
graphic  when  called  upon  to  describe  air 
crashes.        The     fear    of    blindness    was 
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evident  in  the  testimony  of  these  offi- 
cials. Because  they  did  not  know  what 
they  would  do  if  they  were  blind,  be- 
cause they  were  afraid  they  would  be 
helpless  as  blind  people,  because  they 
were  sure  that  they  would  be  second- 
class  if  they  became  blind,  they 
insisted  that  we  are  second-class. 

The  appeal  was  filed  in  May  of  1983. 
We  argued  the  case  in  May  of  1984.  The 
court  issued  its  order  on  October  2nd, 
and  our  efforts  to  secure  the  rights  of 
the  blind  have  borne  fruit  once  more. 
The  ruling  of  the  lower  court  is  re- 
versed. Mike  Hingson  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  present  his  case  fully. 
Mth  this  opportunity,  we  may  expect  the 
decision  to  be  based  on  the  evidence  and 
not  on  prejudice. 

The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
issued  a  unanimous  decision  upholding 
the  right  of  a  blind  person  to  contest 
discriminatory  treatment.  In  part,  the 
Court  said: 


"The  district  court  refused  to  allow 
Waters  (Director  for  Planning  and  Con- 
trol for  Flight  Operations  of  Pacific 
Southwest  Airlines)  to  testify  as  an 
expert  for  Hingson  because  Waters  worked 
for  PSA.  The  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence 
clearly  indicate  the  desirability  of 
testimony  by  a  qualified  expert  if  it 
'will  assist  the  trier  of  fact  to  under- 
stand the  evidence  or  to  determine  a 
fact  in  issue.'  Federal  Rule  of  Evi- 
dence 702.  If  the  testimony  is  other- 
wise admissible  under  Rule  702,  the  fact 
that  Waters  worked  for  PSA  does  not 
preclude  his  appearance  as  an  expert 
witness  for  Hingson.  CF.  Dunn  v.  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co,    639   F.2d    1171,  modified 


on  other  grounds^  645  F.2d  511  (5th  Cir. 
1981)  (products  liability  defendant  may 
offer  employee  as  expert  witness).  The 
district  court  could  use  an  appropriate 
instruction  to  prevent  the  jury  from 
drawing  any  improper  inferences  from 
PSA's  employment  of  Waters  (footnote 
4).   .   . 

"The  testimony  of  Claessens  (The  Paci- 
fic Southwest  Airlines  pilot  who 
directed  that  Mike  Hingson  be  ejected 
from  the  plane)  strengthens  our  convic- 
tion that  the  offered  testimony  by 
Waters  would  have  assisted  the  jury. 
The  parties  agree  that  the  basic  issue 
in  this  case  is  whether  PSA  acted  unrea- 
sonably in  demanding  that  Hingson  take  a 
bulkhead  seat.  Captain  Claessens  testi- 
fied at  length  that  safety  concerns 
justified  his  actions.  He  also  testi- 
fied that  under  federal  regulations  the 
pilot  in  command  has  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility to  make  decisions  for  the 
safe  operation  of  the  aircraft  (footnote 
5).  When  asked  how  he  regarded  the 
policy  manuals,  he  stated  that  the  pro- 
visions were  intended  only  as  a  guide. 
Waters,  according  to  the  offer  of  proof, 
would  have  testified  that  the  safety 
concerns  expressed  by  Captain  Claessens 
were  already  reflected  in  the  policy 
manuals  and  that  such  concerns  did  not 
require  that  Hingson  sit  in  a  bulkhead 
seat.  We  doubt  not  that  the  testimony 
of  Waters  could  have  assisted  the  jury 
in  determining  if  PSA's  actions  were 
unreasonable   (footnote  6). 

"The  offer  of  proof  also  indicates 
that  Waters  was  qualified  to  testify  as 
an  expert  witness.  Rule  702  states  that 
an  expert  witness  is  qualified  by  his 
'knowledge,  skill,  experience,  training, 
or  education.'  Waters  worked  for  PSA 
for   eight   years   and    served   as    the   air- 
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line's  Director  for  Planning  and  Control 
for  Flight  Operations.  In  this  capa- 
city, he  studied  the  problem  of  accom- 
modating handicapped  passengers  and 
drafted  the  PSA  policies  stating  that 
blind  passengers  should  not  be  re- 
stricted to  the  bulkhead  seats.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  person  better 
qualified  to  comment  on  the  preparation 
of  the  PSA  policy  manuals  or  to  offer  an 
opinion  whether  the  circumstances  justi- 
fied a  departure  from  the  airline's  own 
policies. 

"Because  the  exclusion  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Waters  was  manifestly  erroneous 
and  affected  a  substantial  right  of 
Hingson,  see  Federal  Rule  of  Evidence 
103(a),  we  reverse  the  district  court  on 
this  issue  and  remand  the  case  for  a  new 
trial  on  Hingson's  claims  under  Section 
404(b)." 

FOOTNOTES 

"4.  The  District  Court  initially  ex- 
cluded the  testimony  on  the  grounds  that 
Waters  was  not  authorized  to  make  bind- 
ing admissions  on  behalf  of  PSA.  This 
ruling  confuses  the  criteria  for  admis- 
sibility of  testimony  with  that  for 
determining  if  a  corporation  is  legally 
bound  by  the  acts  of  its  employees.    The 


district  court  did  not  rule,  and  PSA  has 
not  argued,  that  Waters'  testimony 
should  be  excluded  pursuant  to  Federal 
Rule  of  Evidence  403  because  its  proba- 
tive value  was  substantially  outweighed 
by   the  danger  of  unfair  prejudice. 

"5.  Although  Claessens  did  not  refer 
to  the  specific  regulation,  14  C.F.R. 
Section  91.3  (1983)  provides  that  the 
pilot  in  command  of  an  aircraft  is 
directly  responsible  for,  and  is  the 
final  authority  as  to,  the  operation  of 
that  aircraft.  The  trial  judge  included 
the  language  from  this  regulation  in  his 
instructions   to  the  jury. 

"6.  We  note  that  neither  Claessens' 
good  faith  nor  the  responsibility  and 
authority  given  a  pilot  by  federal  regu- 
lations precludes  a  find  that  PSA  vio- 
lated Section  404(b)  by  requiring 
Hingson  to  occupy  a  bulkhead  seat.  CF. 
Cordero  v.  Cia  Mexicana  de  Aviacior^  681 
F.2d  669,  671-72  (9th  Circuit  1982)  A 
(statutory  provision  in  49  U.S.C.  Sec- 
tion 1511(a)  allowing  carrier  to  exclude 
passengers  for  safety  concerns  does  not 
limit  protections  afforded  by  49  U.S.C. 
Section  1374(b)).  Instead  the  test  is 
whether  the  airline  acted  reasonably 
based  on  the  information  available  when 
the  decision  was  made.     See   id.  at  672." 


HERE    IS  HOW  ONE   LOCAL  AFFILIATE   DOES    IT 
TRUMBULL   COUNTY,  OHIO 


April    Reisinger     is    the    President    of  there    is   every   promise    that    it  will   be. 

the     Trumbull     County    Chapter    of     the  Many    longer-time    local    affiliates    could 

National     Federation     of     the     Blind     of  profit    by     its    example.       Here    is    April 

Ohio.       It    is    not    a    large    chapter,    but  Reisinger's   letter: 
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Warren,  Ohio 
October  22,  1984 

Dear  Dr.  Jernigan: 

Things  are  happening  at  an  unbeliev- 
able pace  in  Trumbull  County.  On  Octo- 
ber 1,  1984,  an  article  (enclosed)  ap- 
peared in  the  Warren  Tribune  Chronicle 
describing  some  of  the  problems  encoun- 
tered by  dog  guide  users.  The  press 
coverage  was  arranged  because  of  inap- 
propriate hospital  policies  concerning 
guide  dogs  and  guide  dog  users  having 
equal  access  in  hospitals.  Two  of  our 
three  local  hospitals,  after  receiving 
correct  accurate  federal  guidelines  con- 
cerning dog  guides,  are  revising  their 
policies  to  grant  equal  access  to  blind 
persons. 

On  October  3,  1984,  we  attended  our 
first  annual  Homemakers'  School  spon- 
sored by  a  local  radio  station  and  some 
local  merchants.  We  displayed  various 
home  aids  and  appliances  used  often  by 
blind  homemakers,  provided  free  litera- 
ture, answered  questions  on  blindness, 
and  sold  greeting  cards,  coasters,  and 
cookbooks  as  fundraisers.  Our  home- 
makers  are  undoubtedly  a  well  educated 
bunch  when  it  comes  to  bargains,  and  the 
folks  on  the  radio  advertised  free  cook- 
books which  was  indeed  the  case.  We  all 
received  gift  bags  with  cookbooks, 
recipes,  coupons,  and  certificates  from 
various  merchants,  but  the  ladies  began 
walking  away  with  our  cookbooks,  and  we 
had  to  enlighten  them  as  to  why  we  were 
there.  All  went  well,  though,  and 
thanks  to  the  creativity  of  our  trea- 
surer, Mrs.  Grace  White,  we  began  cut- 
ting pies  and  cakes  and  accepting  dona- 
tions   from   hungry   people  who  had   been 


looking  at  food  all  night.  Next  year 
we're  thinking  about  baking  for  fund- 
raising.  We  also  met  lots  of  people  who 
had  just  read  the  article  in  the  news- 
paper two  nights  before.  Some  of  those 
interviewed  were  not  yet  part  of  our 
local  chapter,  but  they  were  there,  too, 
asking  and  answering  questions  whenever 
possible.  The  key  words  there  are  "were 
not  yet,"  for  they  now  have  asked  to 
join  with  us  and  we're  glad  to  have 
them. 

On  September  17th  I  attended  my  first 
City  Council  meeting— alone.  The  lady 
met  me  at  the  door  or  the  otherwise 
empty  chambers  and  asked,  "What's  this?" 
"A  dog,"  1  said.  "We  heard  on  the  radio 
today  that  you  were  going  to  discuss 
having  buses  in  the  area,  and  we  are 
here  in  behalf  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  to  express  our  inter- 
est and  find  out  what  we  can  do  to 
help."  So  the  meeting  was  a  success. 
They  couldn't  believe  that  I  actually 
came  to  their  meeting  by  myself.  How 
would  1  get  home,  they  wondered,  and  my 
answer  was,  "Well,  certainly  not  by 
bus."  The  meeting  helped  me  to  meet 
people  from  the  Tribune  to  get  things 
started. 

Then  for  our  October  meeting  we 
invited  people  of  both  major  political 
persuasions  to  leave  literature  so  we 
could  produce  a  program  for  the  local 
Radio  Reading  Service  and  one  of  the 
candidates,  the  challenger  for  one  of 
the  county  commissioners  positions 
stayed  to  answer  questions  from  the 
members.  Though  it  was  not  good  for 
protocol,  the  fact  that  our  transporta- 
tion choices  are  extremely  limited  in 
Trumbull  County  was  further  emphasized 
as  1  was  almost  a  half  hour  late  for  the 
meeting.     I  wouldn't  encourage  that  sort 
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of  embarrassment  upon  anyone,  but  it  did 
help  to  make  a  point.  We  had  continual 
feedback  from  the  local  politicians' 
headquarters,  each  telling  us  who  was  in 
the  area  and  where.  The  political  scene 
is  new  for  me,  but  as  a  Federationist 
and  a  responsible  citizen  I  have  enjoyed 
meeting  our  local  leaders  and  chal- 
lengers. 

Some  of  our  contacts  have  been  from 
concerned  Activity  Directors  in  Nursing 
Home  facilities.  Last  week  I  went  in 
behalf  of  our  NFB  chapter  to  meet  some 
of  the  patients  who  were  losing  their 
sight  and  offered  some  practical  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  would  be  helpful  to 
them.  One  example  was  this.  There  is  a 
man  who  was  formerly  employed  as  a 
sports  and  recreation  director  in 
another  city  and  he  loved  working  with 
youth.  He  felt  he  wanted  to  keep  up 
with  sports  and  help  young  people,  too, 
if  he  could,  so  1  asked  him  if  he  would 
share    some    of    his    experiences    with    us 


either  at  a  meeting  or  via  cassette  and 
suggested  he  start  receiving  Sports 
Illustrated     on      disc.  The      activity 

director  is  considering  buying  some 
large  print  playing  cards,  a  talking 
clock  for  the  activities  center,  and  a 
few  other  things.  She  is  also  checking 
into  getting  a  small  radio  for  him  with 
earphones  so  he  can  listen  to  his  sports 
programs,  which  she  hadn't  thought  of 
until   it  was  suggested. 

We  have  been  reaching  out  anywhere  and 
everywhere  to  find  out  where  blind  peo- 
ple are— and  they're  here— lots  of  them; 
some  of  them  have  more  or  less  sight,  of 
course,  but  they  all  need  to  know  that 
somebody  is  finally  here.  In  Trumbull 
County  the  time  for  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  has  definitely  come. 

Cordially  yours, 
April  Reisinger 
President 
NFB-0,  Trumbull  County 


If    you    or    a    friend    would    like    to        District         of         Columbia         non-profit 

remember  the  National  Federation  of  the       corporation,  the  sum  of  $ 

Blind     in    your   will,    you    can    do    so    by        (or  " percent  of  my  net 

employing  the   following   language:  estate"     or    "The    following    stocks    and 

bonds:  "  )  to  be  used  for 


"I    give,    devise,    and    bequeath    unto        its   worthy    purposes    on   behalf   of   blind 
National     Federation     of     the     Blind,     a       persons." 


**************************************** 
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THE   FEDERATION,   THE   HEALTH    SPA,   THE    LEGISLATOR, 
AND  THE   ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

by  Marc  Maurer 


Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek  drafted  the  Model 
White  Cane  Law  in  1966.  The  intent  of 
this  model  law  is  clear  and  to  the 
point.  The  blind  face  discrimination  in 
all      activities     of     daily      life.  This 

inequality   and    second-class   status  must 
be  erradicated. 

Dr.  tenBroek  was  a  scholar.  He  knew 
that  revolutions  do  not  start  in  the 
streets.  They  start  in  the  library  and 
the  classroom.  But  he  also  knew  that 
the  road  from  classroom  to  health  spa, 
from  library  to  the  office  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  often  long  and  rough, 
spanning  decades  of  hope  and  heartache. 
Yet,  the  journey  must  begin;  the  founda- 
tion must  be  laid— and  if  the  initial 
work  has  been  carefully  and  thoroughly 
done,  the  ultimate  success  is  certain. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  but  only 
of  when. 

In  April  of  1984  Daryl  and  Jeanine 
Diller  (a  blind  couple  living  in  Laurel, 
Maryland)  decided  to  get  some  exercise. 
They  tried  to  join  the  Grecian  Health 
Spa  and  Fitness  Center  and  were  met  with 
misunderstanding,  condescension,  preju- 
dice, and  a  flat  denial  of  their  appli- 
cation for  membership.  Their  letter  to 
the  Maryland  state  President,  Jim.  Omvig, 
shows  the  treatment  they  received.  It 
reads: 


Laurel,  Maryland 
May  7,  1984 

Dear  Mr.  Omvig: 

My  husband  and  I  are  a  blind  couple 
who  live  in  Laurel,  Maryland.  Approxi- 
mately one  month  ago  I  became  interested 
in  becoming  more  physically  fit.  At 
that  time  I  began  calling  the  health 
spas  in  Laurel  to  gather  information 
concerning  length  of  fitness  programs, 
costs  of  programs,  etc.  When  I  called 
the  Grecian  Health  Spa  and  Fitness 
Center  in  Laurel,  I  could  get  no  infor- 
mation over  the  phone.  Therefore,  on 
Saturday,  April  21,  1984,  between  three 
and  five  p.m.  my  family  and  I  went  into 
the  Grecian  Health  Spa  and  Fitness 
Center  to  see  what  we  could  find  out 
about  their  fitness  programs.  We  were 
told,  very  rudely  and  very  unceremoni- 
ously, that  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the 
Grecian  Health  Spa  and  Fitness  Center  to 
allow  blind  people  to  use  their  facil- 
ity. When  we  asked  why  this  was  the 
case,  we  were  only  given  the  name  of  the 
owner  of  the  Grecian  Health  Spa  and 
Fitness  Center  and  a  phone  number  where 
we  could  reach  him  en  the  following 
Wednesday.  Needless  to  say,  we  were  not 
very  pleased  to  learn  of  the  Grecian 
Health  Spa  and  Fitness  Center's  policy. 

On  Monday,  April  23,  1984,  my  husband 
contacted,    by    phone,   Mr.    Lou    Andrews, 
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who  is  the  owner  of  the  Grecian  Health 
Spa  and  Fitness  Center.  Mr.  Andrews 
told  my  husband  that  he  would  not  accept 
the  responsibility  for  having  blind 
people  in  his  place  of  business  due  to 
insurance  reasons. 

After  my  husband  and  1  had  talked  over 
what  Mr.  Andrews  had  said,  we  decided 
that  even  though  he  would  not  permit  us 
to  use  his  facility,  we  would  ask  him  to 
take  us  on  a  noncommittal  tour  of  his 
spa  so  that  we  might  learn  what  nautilus 
equipment  was  available  and  how  it 
worked.  We  had  never  seen  nautilus 
equipment  before  and  did  not  know  whe- 
ther we  could  even  use  it.  Of  the  three 
fitness  centers  in  Laurel,  the  Grecian 
Health  Spa  and  Fitness  Center  is  the 
closest  one  to  our  home. 

On  Tuesday,  April  24,  1984,  my  husband 
again  contacted  Mr.  Andrews  by  phone  and 
asked  him  for  the  noncommittal  tour.  He 
also  told  Mr.  Andrews  that  his  spa  was 
the  closest  one  to  our  home,  and  Mr. 
Andrews  again  flatly  refused  us  access. 
We  refused  to  accept  Mr.  Andrew's 
decision,  contacted  you  by  phone,  and 
were   advised    to  write   you    this    letter... 

Sincerely, 
Mr.  6c  Mrs.  Daryl  L.  Diller 


of    the    rights    and    responsibilities   which 
that   implies: 


The  response  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  blind  to  this  call  for  help 
was  characteristically  fast  and  vigor- 
ous. Jim  Omvig  protested  this  discrim- 
ination in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lou  Andrews. 
Mr.  Andrews  was  urged  to  be  reasonable 
and  to  deal  with  blind  people  in  a  cour- 
teous and  forthright  manner.  He  was 
also  informed  of  our  determination  to  be 
treated  as  normal   human  beings  with  all 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
May  23,  1984 

Dear  Mr.  Andrews: 

Let  me  begin  by  telling  you  that  I 
find  you  truly  to  be  an  "amazing"  indi- 
vidual, and  no,  I  do  not  use  the  word 
"amazing"  with  all  of  its  usual  positive 
connotations.  Le  me  show  you  what  I 
mean. 

I  have  been  aware  since  the  early  fall 
of  1983  that  you  have  a  policy  of  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  the  state  of  Maryland 
by  discriminating  in  membership  against 
blind  citizens  in  this  state.  Two  indi- 
viduals have  previously  contacted  me 
about  your  behavior,  but  for  various 
reasons  we  chose  not  to  pursue  the  mat- 
ter at  that  time.  The  reason  I  indi- 
cated above  that  I  find  you  to  be 
"amazing"  is  that  I  am  fully  aware  that 
at  the  time  you  denied  membership  to 
other  blind  citizens  of  Maryland  you 
were  advised  that  your  policy  is  in 
direct  violation  of  law  established  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  this  state. 
Yet,  witness  the  attached  letter  from 
Daryl  and  Jeanine  Diller.  In  the  past 
you  might  have  been  able  to  plead  ignor- 
ance (although  this  is  not  a  legal 
defense)  for  your  behavior.  But,  in  the 
instant  situation,  you  have  done  what 
you  have  done  in  the  full  knowledge  that 
you  are  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
state. 

In  case  you  are  not  aware,  you  should 
know  that  in  1983  the  Maryland  General 
Assembly  amended  our  anti-discrimination 
law    to    increase    the    fine    for    violation 
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from  $50  to  $500  and  also  to  establish  a 
new  provision  which  gives  blind  persons 
the  right  to  bring  a  private  action  for 
damages  in  civil  court.  I  am  confident 
that  the  state  General  Assembly  did  not 
make  these  changes  for  frivolous  rea- 
sons. The  state  of  Maryland  respects 
those  of  us  who  are  blind  and  intends  to 
see  to  it  that  our  rights  are  protected. 
We  intend   to  do  likewise! 

According  to  the  attached  letter,  your 
great  fear  seems  to  be  that  your  insur- 
ance rates  will  be  increased  if  you 
permit  blind  persons  to  enjoy  their 
civil  rights.  This  is  nonsense  and  I  am 
sure  that  you  know  that  it  is.  Maryland 
has  one  of  the  strongest  anti-discrim- 
ination laws  concerning  the  availability 
of  insurance  for  blind  persons  of  any 
state  in  this  nation.  You  might  better 
have  said,  "My  only  concern  is  for  your 
welfare."  This  is  the  phrase  most  com- 
monly used  by  those  feebly  attempting  to 
justify  discrimination  against  persons 
who  are  blind.  This  excuse  won't  wash 
either. 

Your  response  to  this  letter  will 
determine  our  course  for  further  action. 
If  you  respond  with  reason  rather  than 
emotion  and  prejudice,  the  Dillers  will 
be  admitted  to  membership  and  the  matter 
will  be  closed.  If  you  choose  to 
respond  negatively  or,  indeed,  fail  to 
respond  at  all,  you  will  leave  us  no 
alternative  but  to  take  certain  steps. 
We  may  or  may  not  file  a  formal  com- 
plaint against  you  with  the  state  of 
Maryland.  Or  we  may  or  may  not  file  a 
civil  action  for  damages.  Or  we  may  or 
may  not  decide  to  take  the  issue  to  the 
press  so  that  the  public  can  have  know- 
ledge of  your  attitude  toward  human 
beings  who  happen  to  be  blind.  Or  we 
may   or  may   not   bring  a   group   of  blind 


persons  (with  appropriate  media  cover- 
age) to  your  facility  and  insist  upon 
our  right  to  enter.  Or  we  may  or  may 
not  simply  remain  outside,  picket  your 
facility,  and  encourage  others  to  re- 
frain from  doing  business  with  you.  Or 
we  may  or  may  not  do  all  of  the  above. 
As  I  say,  your  attitude  and  your  re- 
action to  this  letter  will  determine  the 
course  of  action  we  must  take.  I  can 
assure  you  of  this:  We  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  are  simply  no 
longer  willing  to  be  treated  as  second- 
class  citizens  and  to  be  walked  on  like 
rugs. 

Ah,  what  a  great  row  over  a  simple 
issue  which  should  be  no  issue  at  all 
since  you  are  fully  aware  of  existing 
Maryland  law.  But  the  issue  is  not 
simple  to  us— it  is  significant  to  us. 
For  we  are  talking  about  civil  rights: 
The  right  to  be  independent;  the  right 
to  be  free;  the  right  to  live  with  dig- 
nity and  self-respect;  and  the  right  to 
enjoy  those  pleasures  which  are  avail- 
able to  other  of  our  citizens. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  you  will 
consider  this  letter  with  reason  and 
logic  and  that  you  will  admit  the 
Dillers  (and  other  blind  persons  who  may 
request  it)  into  membership.  We  wish  no 
strife  or  controversy  with  anyone. 

Sincerely, 
James  H.  Omvig 
President 
National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  of  Maryland 

P.S.  Enclosed  for  your  information 
please  find  a  copy  of  "What  Is  The 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind." 
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The  response  of  the  Grecian  Health  Spa 
was  not  encouraging.  Mr.  Andrews' 
letter  was  poorly  written  and  full  of 
condescension.  The  letter  itself  demon- 
strates the  discriminatory  attitude  of 
Mr.  Andrews.     It  reads: 


Fulton,  Maryland 
May  30,  1984 

Dear  Mr.  Omvig: 

To  your  reply  of  May  23,  1984.  For 
the  past  15  years  we  have  never  discrim- 
inated anyone  at  our  spa. 

If  the  Dil lards  or  any  blind  person 
can  use  our  facilities  and  equipment 
freely  without  any  special  assistance  by 
our  staff  and  their  would  be  no  liabil- 
ities, injury  to  themselves  or  other 
members  also  follow  or  workout  proced- 
ures and  our  rules  and  regulations  that 
is  required  by  all  our  members  we  would 
consider  admitting  them  as  members. 

Sincerely, 
Louis  W.  Andrews,  President 
Grecian  Health  Spa 


The  next  step  was  to  assure  Mr. 
Andrews  that  we  meant  what  we  said,  and 
we  would  do  what  we  promised.  This  we 
did.  We  told  Mr.  Andrews  that  we  in- 
tended to  meet  with  him,  and  we  intended 
to  tour  the  Grecian  Health  Spa.  He  told 
us  that  he  would  not  meet  with  us,  but 
we  were  welcome  to  speak  with  his  law- 
yer. We  responded  that  we  would  come  to 
the  health  spa  and  demand  admittance. 
We  intended  to  do  it  in  the  presence  of 
the    press.       If    Mr.   Andrews    would    not 


talk  with   us    inside,  we  would  meet  with 
reporters  outside. 

On  July  18,  1984,  approximately 
thirty-five  blind  people  and  their 
friends  appeared  before  the  Grecian 
Health  Spa  to  insist  upon  the  right  of 
blind  persons  to  fair  and  equal  treat- 
ment. Delegate  Elijah  Cummings,  the 
Chairman  of  Maryland's  Black  Caucus,  was 
prominent  in  insisting  that  blind  people 
not  be  victims  of  discrimination.  He 
went  with  us  to  confront  Mr.  Andrews. 
Delegate  Cummings  was  familiar  with  the 
White  Cane  Law,  because  he  had  worked 
closely  with  leaders  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Maryland  to 
have  that  law  strengthened.  In  the 
midst  of  television  cameras  and  news- 
paper reporters  Mr.  Louis  Andrews 
(apparently  having  decided  that  he  would 
m.eet  with  us  after  all)  attempted  to 
explain  why  the  blind  would  not  be 
admitted.  It  was  unsafe  for  the  blind, 
he  said,  and  the  insurance  rates  would 
go  up.  Mr.  Andrews  insisted  that  he 
knew  all  about  discrimination,  for  he 
was  the  son  of  immigrant  parents.  But, 
he  said,  "The  blind  people  might  stumble 
over  others  who  were  exercising,  they 
might  bump  into  the  machinery  and  hurt 
themselves,  or  they  might  accidentally 
fall  into  the  pool."  Mr.  Andrews  pro- 
tested that  he  didn't  have  a  nurse  on 
the  premises,  and  what  would  he  do  in 
case  of   injury? 

Finally,  he  agreed  to  show  five  people 
through  the  spa.  In  this  tour  Mr. 
Andrews  attemptd  to  demonstrate  just  how 
unsafe  the  health  spa  was  for  the  blind. 
He  dropped  weights  on  the  floor  in  the 
walkway;  he  showed  Mr.  Omvig  a  weight 
machine;  and  he  bumped  Mr.  Omvig  with  a 
metal  bar  and  said  that  if  Mr.  Omvig 
wasn't    careful,    he    might    hurt    himself. 
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At     the     conclusion     of     the     tour     Mr. 
Andrews    had    not    changed    his    position. 
He  would   not  permit  blind  people   in  his 
spa    unless     they    could    prove    that    no 
accident    could    happen— a    test  which    is 

impossible  for  anyone. 

The    Baltimore    Sun  reported    it    this 
way: 


Blind  Couple  Tour  Spa 
That  Doesn't  Want  Them    In 

by  Richard  H.  P.  Sia 

Sun  Staff  Correspondent 

July  19,   1984 

Laurel— The  maze  of  humid,  narrow 
hallways  leading  to  the  swimming  pool, 
whirlpool,  exercise  rooms,  lockers  and 
sauna  at  the  Grecian  Health  Spa  and 
Fitness  Center  on  Washington  Boulevard 
here  did  not  deter  Daryl  and  Jeanine 
Diller  yesterday. 

The  Dillers,  both  of  whom  are  blind, 
toured  the  center  with  their  guide  dogs 
to  find  out  what  lay  inside  the  exercise 
rooms  they  had  been  barred  from  entering 
since  April. 

"We  were  told  very  unceremoniously 
they  had  a  policy  not  to  allow  blind 
people  in,"  said  Mrs  Diller  as  she 
stepped  into  a  room  jammed  with  equip- 
ment and  about  a  dozen  women  lifting 
weights  or  dancing  to  the  beat  of  an 
aerobics  routine  on  a  television  screen. 
"I  only  wanted  to  see  what's  in  there. 
I  never  said  I  wanted  to  join,"  said  the 
33-year-oid  mother  of  three  children. 

In  seeking  legal  help,  she  and  her 
husband,  a  35 -year-old  computer  engineer 
for  the  U.S.  Defense  Department,  placed 
state  Senator  Thomas  P.  O'Reilly  CD- 
Prince  Georges)    in  a  political  quandry. 


As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  O'Reilly  represents 
the  spa's  owner,  Louis  W.  Andrews.  As  a 
state  senator,  he  voted  last  year  for  a 
bill  that  increased  the  penalty  for 
discriminating  against  the  blind  from 
$50    to  $500. 

Mr.  O'Reilly  declined  to  discuss  a 
contention  by  others  close  to  the  dis- 
pute that  he  had  advised  Mr.  Andrews  to 
permit  the  blind  to  join  his  spa.  "I 
feel  very  uncomfortable  being  quoted  in 
any  way  against  my  client,"   he  said. 

Late  yesterday  afternoon,  Mr.  Andrews 
agreed  to  let  the  couple  inside  when 
they  showed  up  with  Delegate  Elijah  E. 
Cummings  (D-Baltimore)  and  the  president 
and  several  members  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Maryland. 
Delegate  Cummings  was  the  sponsor  of 
last  year's   legislation. 

Mr.  Andrews,  a  trim,  balding  man  of  62 
who  has  owned  the  business  for  15  years, 
admitted  in  an  interview  that  he  told 
his  receptionist  to  deny  the  Dillers 
entrance  when  they  asked  for  a  tour  last 
April   21. 

"I've  accepted  people  who've  had  epi- 
leptic fits  and  cerebral  palsy,"  he 
said.  "One  man  came  in,  and  on  the 
first  night  had  a  seizure.  We  didn't 
know  what   to  do. 

"I  do  not  know  how  1  can  let  blind 
people  in.  They  might  cause  damage  and 
injuries  to  other  people,"  he  said.  But 
Andrews  added:  "If  they  can  show  me 
they  can  use  the  facilities,  well, 
that's  all  I  ask.  I'm  not  trying  to 
discriminate.  I  know  what  that  is, 
coming  from  two  immigrant  Greek  par- 
ents." 

?/Ir.  Andrews  met  last  evening  with  two 
members  of  the  Federation,  but  the  ses- 
sion ended  without  agreement.  He  de- 
clined  to  sign  a  declaration  prepared  by 
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the  Dillers   and    the   group   vowing  never 
to   discriminate    "on    the   basis   of   blind- 
ness." 

James  H.  Omvig,  the  President  of  the 
Federation,  who  also  is  blind,  said 
afterward  that  his  group  intended  to 
file  a  complaint  with  the  state  Human 
Relations  Commission  within  10  days. 

Mr.  Andrews  recalled  that  a  few  days 
after  he  denied  the  Dillers  entry  to  the 
spa,  they  called  him  to  protest.  "I 
said,  'To  be  honest  with  you,  I  don't 
know  how  to  accommodate  you.  I  don't 
have  facilities  for  the  handicapped,'" 
he  said. 

He  said  Mrs.  Diller  disputed  the  label 
of  "handicapped,"  and  expressed  confi- 
dence that  she  and  her  husband  would  be 
able  to  manage  inside  the  spa  including 
its  swimming  pool. 

As  he  played  guide  to  the  couple,  to 
the  Delegate,  and  to  Mr.  Omvig,  Mr. 
Andrews  repeatedly  told  of  problems  he 
said  blind  exercisers  would  encounter  at 
his  spa. 

He  kicked  a  20 -pound  weight  that  lay 
on  the  floor  and  complained  loudly  that 
people  forget  to  put  such  things  away. 
"How  can  he  step  over  them?"  he  asked 
the  Delegate,  removing  several  dumbbells 
from  a  rack  and  dropping  them  to  the 
floor. 

"It  is  a  complicated,  complex  kind  of 
operation,"  he  told  the  visitors.  "You 
must  have  someone  (to  accompany  the 
blind).  I  don't  think  a  blind  person 
can  use  the  spa." 

"Let  us  decide  what  we  can  and  can't 
do,"  Mrs.  Diller  shot  back.  Her  husband 
added  quickly,  "We  couldn't  even  get  a 
chance  to  decide." 


In  addition  to  this  article  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  there  was  widespread 
radio  and  television  coverage.  Our  next 
step  was  to  take  the  matter  to  Stephen 
H.  Sachs,  Maryland's  Attorney  General. 
We  asked  him  for  his  opinion  about  the 
coverage  of  Maryland's  White  Cane  Law. 
In  a  closely  reasoned  and  thorough  re- 
view of  similar  legislation  from 
throughout  the  United  States,  Attorney 
General  Sachs  concluded  that  the  health 
spa  is  covered  by  the  White  Cane  Act, 
and  it  is  unlawful  to  deny  membership  to 
the  blind.  Because  of  its  detailed 
analysis  and  thorough  treatment  of  the 
issues,  this  opinion  should  be  of  impor- 
tance throughout  the  country,  serving  as 
an  authoritative  precedent: 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
August  6,  1984 

Dear  Delegate  Cummings: 

You  have  requested  our  opinion  on 
whether  the  exclusion  of  a  blind  person 
from  membership  in  a  health  club  or 
similar  facility  that  is  otherwise  open 
to  the  general  public  violates  this 
State's  "White  Cane  Law,"  Article  30, 
Section  33  of  the  Maryland  Code.  More 
specifically,  you  ask  whether  such  a 
health  club  is  a  "public  facility"  with- 
in the  meaning  of  that   law. 

For  the  reasons  given  below,  we  have 
concluded  that  a  health  club  which 
otherwise  opens  its  membership  to  the 
general  public  is  a  public  facility 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  30, 
Section  33.  Accordingly,  it  is  prohib- 
ited by  law  from  denying  the  blind  (or, 
indeed,  any  person  with  a  visual  or 
hearing     impairment)     "full    and     equal" 
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access     to     and     use     of     its     facilities 
(footnote  1). 

Opinion  of   the  Attorney  General 

Cite  as:  Opinion  No.  84-020  (August  6, 
1984)  (to  be  published  at  69  Opinions 
of  the  Attorney  General  (1984)) 

I.  The  Statute 

Article  30,  Section  33  (d)  (1)  and  (g) 
of  the  Maryland  Code  makes  it  unlawful 
in  this  State  to  deny  or  interfere  with 
the  admittance  to  or  enjoyment  of  "pub- 
lic facilities"  by  persons  with  visual 
or  hearing   impairments: 

"(d)(1)  The  blind  or  the  visually 
handicapped  and  the  deaf  or  hearing 
impaired  are  entitled  to  full  and  equal 
accommodations,  advantages,  facilities, 
and  privileges  of  all  common  carriers, 
airplanes,  motor  vehicles,  railroad 
trains,  motor  buses,  streetcars,  boats 
or  other  public  conveyances  or  modes  of 
transportation,  hotels,  lodging  places, 
places  of  public  accommodations,  amuse- 
ment, or  resort,  or  other  places  to 
which  the  general  public  is  invited, 
subject  only  to  the  conditions  and  limi- 
tations established  by  law  and  applic- 
able to  all  persons.... 

"(g)  Any  person  or  persons,  firm,  or 
corporation,  or  the  agent  of  any  person 
or  persons,  firm,  or  corporation,  who 
denies  or  interferes  with  admittance  to 
or  enjoyment  of  the  public  facilities 
enumerated  in  this  section,  or  otherwise 
interferes  with  the  rights  of  a  blind  or 
visually  handicapped  person  or  a  deaf  or 
hearing  impaired  person  under  this  sec- 
tion, is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
subject    upon    conviction    to    a    fine    not 


exceeding  $500   for  each  offense." 

As  originally  enacted  in  1964,  the  law 
was  designed  to  "prohibi  [t]  discrimina- 
tion against  blind  persons  in  places  of 
accommodations  when  such  persons  are 
accompanied  by  their  dog  guides."  Chap- 
ter 137,  Laws  of  Maryland  1964.  The 
term  "place  of  public  accommodation"  was 
then  somewhat  narrowly  defined  to  in- 
clude only  an  "establishment  ...  regu- 
larly engaged  in  the  business  of  provid- 
ing sleeping  accommodations,  or  serving 
food,  or  both,  for  a  consideration,  and 
which    is  open  to  the  general  public." 

In  1966  the  law  was  revised  to  "mak[e] 
it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  prohibit, 
hinder,  or  interfere  with"  the  right  of 
a  blind  person  "to  take  a  dog  guide  into 
certain  public  places."  Chapter  190, 
Laws  of  Maryland  1966.  Again,  the  range 
of  "public  places"  subject  to  the  law 
was  a  relatively  narrow  one,  limited  to 
"any  public  building,  restaurant  or 
eating  place,  conveyance,  hotel,  inn, 
tourist  cabin  or  motel,  elevator,  or 
other  similar  public  place." 

But,  just  one  year  later,  in  1967,  the 
scope  of  this  law  was  significantly 
broadened.  No  longer  did  the  statute 
focus  primarily  on  the  right  of  the 
blind  to  use  guide  dogs.  Rather,  the 
statute  was  revised  generally  to  "make 
it  unlawful  to  interfere  or  deny  admit- 
tance to  or  enjoyment  of  public  facili- 
ties or  to  otherwise  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  blind  ...  persons."  Chapter 
663,  Laws  of  Maryland  1967.  And,  for 
this  purpose,  the  range  of  "public 
facilities"  to  which  the  blind  were 
guaranteed  "full"  access  was  itself 
broadened  to  include  "all  ...  places  of 
public  accommodation,  amusement  or 
resort,    and    other   places    to  which    the 
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general  public   is    invited." 

In  1971,  this  broad  prohibition  became 
part  of  a  new  "White  Cane  Law,"  provid- 
ing for  equal  rights  and  treatment  for 
blind  or  visually  handicapped  persons  in 
employment,  public  accommodations,  and 
housing."  Chapter  390,  Laws  of  Maryland 
1971.  New  rights  with  respect  to  hous- 
ing and  public  employment  were  added, 
and  what  is  now  Section  33(d)(1)  was 
expanded  to  provide  both  "the  blind 
[and  ]  the  visually  handicapped"  with 
"full  and  equal"  access  to  the  broad 
range  of  public  facilities  there  enumer- 
ated—including, again,  "all  ...  places 
of  public  accommodations,  amusement,  or 
resort,  or  other  places  to  which  the 
general  public   is    invited"   (footnote  2). 

II.  Analysis 

A  health  club,  quite  obviously,  does 
not  fall  within  the  statute's  more  spe- 
cific listing  of  "common  carriers,  air- 
planes, motor  vehicles,  railroad  trains, 
motor  buses,  streetcars,  boats  or  other 
public  conveyances  or  modes  of  transpor- 
tation, hotels  [and]  lodging  places." 
The  question,  then,  is  whether  it  falls 
within  the  statute's  far  broader  refer- 
ence to  "places  of  public  accommoda- 
tions, amusement,  or  resort,  or  other 
places  to  which  the  general  public  is 
invited."  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  it 
does   (footnote  3). 

The  phrase  "places  of  public 
accommodations,  amusement,  or  resort"  is 
not  uncommon  to  public  accommodations 
laws.  And,  when  following  a  list  of 
specifically  described  places,  this  and 
similar  phrases  have  been  construed  by 
courts  around  the  country  to  be  an 
enlargement  upon  that  list  and,  as  such, 
to    encompass    a    wide     range    of    other 


places  and  facilities  not  specifically 
listed.  These  include,  for  example, 
pool  rooms,  Village  of  Atwood  v.  Otter, 
129  N.E.  573  (IIL  1920);  swimming 
pools.  State  of  New  Jersey  v.  Rosecliff 
Realty  Co,  62  A.2d  488  (N.J.  Super.  Ct. 
App.  Div.  1948);  race  tracks,  Suttles 
V.  Holl:/wood  Turf  Club,  114  P.2d  27  (Cal. 
Ct.  App.  1941);  roller  skating  rinks, 
Jones  V.  Broadway  Roller  Rink  Co,  118 
N.W.  170  (Wis.  1908);  cemeteries, 
Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Comm'n  v. 
Alto-Reste  Park  Cemetery  Ass'n,  306  A. 2 d 
881  (Pa.  1973);  little  league  baseball 
organizations  National  Organization  for 
Women,  Essex  County  Chapter  v.  Little 
League  Baseball,  Inc,  313  A.2d  33  (N.J. 
Super.  Ct.  App.  Div.  1974);  marathon 
courses.  New  York  Roadrunners  Club  v. 
State  Division  of  Human  Rights  437 
N.Y.S.  2d  681  (N.Y.  App.  Div.  1981); 
amusement  parks,  Drews  v.  State,  236  Md. 
349  (1964);  golf  clubs,  Brown  v.  Loudon 
Golf  and  Country  Club,  Inc,  573  F.Supp. 
399  (D.  Va.  1983);  recreational 
facilities.  Smith  v.  Young  Men's 
Christian  Ass'n  of  Montgomery,  316 
F.Supp.  899  (M.D.  Ala.  1970);  and 
reducing  salons.  Browning  v.  Slender- 
ella  Systems  of  Seattle,  341  P.2d  859 
Wash.  1959). 

Indeed,  at  least  one  reported  case  has 
directly  held  the  phrase,  "places  of 
public  accommodation,  amusement,  and 
recreation"  to  encompass  health  and 
exercise  clubs.  Vldrich  v.  Vic  Tanny 
International,  Inc,  301  N.W.2d  (Mich. 
Ct.  App.  1980).  Coincidentally,  that 
case  also  involved,  as  here,  a  blind 
person  who  had  been  denied  access  to  the 
club    in  question: 

"The  issue  is  whether  a  legally  blind 
person    may     validly    be    refused    unre- 
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stricted  membership  in  a  health  and 
exercise  club  on  the  ground  that  the 
physical  limitations  deriving  from  his 
blindness  constitute  a  significant  safe- 
ty hazard  effectively  precluding  his 
safe  use  of  club  facilities.  We  recog- 
nize no  such  'safety  exception'  to  the 
equal  accommodations  act  and,  conse- 
quently, reverse  the  trial  court's 
determination  that  [the  club's]  exclu- 
sion of  plaintiff  was  proper."  301 
N.W.2d  at  483. 

In  Vic  Tanny,  the  court  considered  a 
Michigan  equal  accommodations  law  strik- 
ingly similar  to  Article  30,  Section 
33(d)(1): 

"All  persons  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  state  shall  be  entitled  to  full 
and  equal  accommodations,  advantages, 
facilities  and  privileges  of  inns, 
hotels,  motels,  government  housing, 
restaurants,  eating  houses,  barber 
shops,  billiard  parlors,  stores,  public 
conveyances  on  land  and  water,  theatres, 
motion  picture  houses,  public  educa- 
tional institutions,  in  elevators,  on 
escalators,  in  all  methods  of  air  trans- 
portation and  all  other  places  of  public 
accommodation,  amusement,  and  recrea- 
tion, subject  only  to  the  conditions  and 
limitations  established  by  law  and 
applicable  alike  to  all  citizens  and  to 
all  citizens  alike,  with  uniform 
prices."  301  N.W.2d  at  483  (quoting 
M.C.L.  Section  750.146;  M.S. A.  Section 
28.343    (footnote  4). 

The  defendant  argued  that  the  law  did 
not  apply  to  health  clubs  given  the 
absence  of  "specific  language  encompas- 
sing such  facilities."  301  N.W.2d  at 
484.     The  court  responded: 


"This  argument  is  without  merit  in 
light  of  the  comprehensive  wording  of 
[the  statute  ]  providing  for  equal  accom- 
modations in  'all  other  places  of  public 
accommodations,  amusement,  and  recrea- 
tion.' We  hold  that  defendant's  busi- 
ness is  within  the  purview  of  that 
language."      Id. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion,  the  court 
also  rejected  the  defendant's  argument 
that  a  "safety  exception"  be  judicially 
incorporated  into  the  equal  accommoda- 
tions act: 

"Where,  as  here,  the  language  of  the 
act  is  clear,  unequivocal,  and  absolute 
on  its  face,  judicial  construction  or 
interpretation  of  the  statutory  language 
in  the  manner  argued  for  by  defendant 
would  be  improper.  Our  function  is  to 
give  full  credence  to  'the  legislative 
will  as  we  find  it,  without  regard  to 
our  own  views  as  to  the  wisdom  or  jus- 
tice of  the  act.'"  301  N.W.2d  at  485 
(citations  omitted). 

Article  30,  Section  33  is,  if  any- 
thing, even  broader  than  the  Michigan 
statute  construed  and  applied  in  Vic 
Tanny  Section  33  applies  not  only  to 
"all  ...  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tions, amusement,  or  resort"  but, 
indeed,  to  "all  ...  other  places  to 
which  the  general  public  is  invited." 
Like  the  court  in  Vic  Tanny,  then,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  concluding  that 
Article  30,  Section  33  applies  fully  to 
health  clubs  and  similar  facilities  in 
which  membership  is  generally  open  to 
the  public.  Those  clubs,  therefore,  are 
required  to  provide  blind  persons,  as 
well  as  persons  with  hearing  impair- 
ments,  "full   and   equal"   access   to   their 
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facilities,       without       discrimination       in 
the    scope,    terms,   or   conditions   of    that 
access. 

III.  Conclusion 

In  summary,  it  is  our  opinion  that  a 
health  club  or  similar  facility  which 
otherwise  opens  its  membership  to  the 
general  public  is  a  "public  facility" 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  30, 
Section  33.  As  such,  it  is  prohibited 
from  denying  persons  with  visual  or 
hearing  impairments  "full  and  equal" 
access   to  and  use  of   its   facilities. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Stephen  H.  Sachs 
Attorney  General 

Avery  Aisenstark,  Chief  Counsel 
Opinions  and  Advice 

FOOTNOTES 

1.  You  have  not  asked,  nor  do  we  here 
address,  whether  a  health  club  might 
also  be  considered  a  "place  of  public 
accommodation"  subject  to  this  State's 
Public  Accommodations  Law,  Article  49B, 
Section  5  of  the  Maryland  Code.  Article 
49B,  Section  5  defines  "place  of  public 
accommodation"  to  include,  among  other 
things,  a  "place  of  exhibition  or  enter- 
tainment." It  might  well  be  that  a 
health  club  is  a  "place  of  exhibition  or 
entertainment"  within  the  scope  of  that 
definition.  See,  e.g.,  Daniel  v.  Paul, 
395  U.S.  298  (1969)  (term  "place  of 
entertainment"  in  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  not  confined  to  spectator  enter- 
tainment and  includes  a  recreational 
facility  that  offers  swimming,  boating, 
miniature    golf,    and    dancing).       But    see 


Drews  v.  State,  236  Md.  349,  354  (1964) 
("there  is  no  provision  in  the  public 
accommodation  law  enacted  by  the 
State  ...  with  respect  to  amusement 
parks.") 

In  any  event,  we  believe  that  ques- 
tions about  the  scope  and  applicability 
of  the  Public  Accommodations  Law  are,  in 
the  first  instance  at  least,  best  left 
to  the  expertise  of  the  Human  Relations 
Commission,  the  agency  charged  with 
enforcing  and  adminstering  that  law. 
See  Maryland  Comm'n  on  Human  Relations 
V.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  2  95  Md.  586 
(1983)  ;  Maryland  Comm'n  on  Human  Rela- 
tions  V.  MTA,   294  Md.  225    (1982). 

2.  Three  years  later,  in  1974,  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Accommodations 
Law,  Article  49B,  Section  5  [  then 
Section  11],  were  expanded  to  encompass 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  "phys- 
ical...handicap."  See  Chapter  87  5,  Laws 
of  Maryland  1974.  That  the  General 
Assembly  did  not  intend  or  consider  the 
broad  protections  afforded  by  Article 
30,  Section  33  to  be  supplanted  by  this 
newly  expanded  Public  Accommodations  Law 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  since 
1974,  Article  30,  Section  33  has  itself 
been  reenacted  and  amended  several  times 
by  the  General  Assembly— most  notably, 
in  1978  and  1979,  to  extend  its  protec- 
tions to  the  deaf  and  hearing  impaired 
[Chapter    92  9,    Laws    of  Maryland    1978; 

Chapter  565,  Laws  of  Maryland  1979  ]  and, 
in  1983,  to  increase  the  criminal  pen- 
alty from  $50  to  $500  [  Chapter  649,  Laws 
of  Maryland   1983]  . 

3.  A  possible,  narrow  exception  might 
exist  for  a  health  club  facility  that 
is,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  a 
"private  club"— e.g.,  one  composed  of  a 
select  group  of  members  who  themselves 
have  a  say   in  admitting  or  rejecting  new 
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applicants,  who  themselves  exercise  con- 
trol over  club  operations  and  facili- 
ties, and  who  themselves  own  equity  in 
club  property  or  share  in  club  profits. 
See,  e.g.,  Daniel  v.  Paul,  395  U.S.  298, 
301  (1969)  (respondent  recreational 
facility  not  a  private  club  but  "simply 
a  business  operated  for  a  profit  with 
none  of  the  attributes  of  self-govern- 
ment and  member-ownership  traditionally 
associated  with  private  clubs." )  Cf. 
Roberts  v.  United  States  Jaycees,  U.S. 
(1984)  [52  LW  5076  (June  26,  1984)1 
(national  membership  organization, 
having  local  chapters  that  are  neither 
small  nor  selective,  is  a  "place  of 
public  accommodation"  under  Minnesota 
Human  Rights  Act). 

Most  modern  health  clubs,  we  suspect, 
fail  to  exhibit  these  indicia  of  a  pri- 
vate club.  Certainly,  the  particular 
health     club      to     which     your      inquiry 


relates— the  Grecian  Health  Spa  and 
Fitness  Center  of  Laurel,  Maryland— is 
not  a  "private  club."  It  is,  rather,  a 
commercial  enterprise  in  which  member- 
ship is  open  and  nonselective,  subject 
only  to  payment  of  a  membership  fee  and 
adherence  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  by  the  facility's  owner  and 
operator,  Grecian  Health  Spa,   Inc. 

4.  An  accompanying  provision,  not 
unlike  Article  30,  Section  33(g), 
imposed  criminal  sanctions  upon 
"  [a]ny...owner,  lessee,  proprietor, 

manager,  superintendent,  agent  or 
employee  of  any  such  place  who  shall 
directly  or  indirectly  refuse,  withhold 
from  or  deny  to  any  person  any  of  the 
accommodations,  advantages,  facilities 
and  privileges  thereof.. .on  account 
of...blindness."  301     N.W.2d     at     483 

(quoting  M.C.L.   Section   750.147;   M.S.A. 
Section  28.344). 


DATELINE,  TENNESSEE:     RIGHTS  OF   BLIND  VENDORS 
PROTECTED    IN   THE    FACE   OF   FEDERAL   THREAT 

by  James  Gashel 


In  August,  1980,  the  Tennessee  Commit- 
tee of  Blind  Vendors  voted  by  a  ten  to 
one  margin  to  ask  for  NFB  help  in  nego- 
tiating with  state  agency  officials 
concerning  the  rules  for  the  Business 
Enterprises  Program.  More  than  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  members  were 
allied  with  the  American  Council  of  the 
Blind    and    its    front   group    for   vendors. 


the  Randolph -Sheppard  Vendors  of 
America.  Still,  they  were  not  able  to 
get  meaningful  help  (or  any  help  at  all) 
from  their  own  organization.  They 
turned  to  the  NFB  for  aid,  and  we  re- 
sponded. 

The  negotiating  process  was  split  into 
two  segments  (referred  to  as  "Phase  1" 
and    "Phase    11")    and    extended    over    a 
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period  of  nearly  two  years.  Actually, 
it  was  not  until  March,  1984,  that  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  (RSA)  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  finally  approved  amend- 
ments to  the  Tennessee  vending  regula- 
tions negotiated  during  Phase  U.  But 
the  negotiated  rules,  drafted  with 
Federation  assistance  throughout,  were 
approved. 

Four  years  is  a  long  time  in  almost 
any  government  bureaucracy,  where  turn- 
over, reorganization,  and  reassignment 
of  job  duties  are  virtually  the  order  of 
the  day.  Tennessee  state  government 
wins  high  marks  in  this  respect.  So  it 
should  not  be  too  surprising  that  newly 
appointed  officials  in  the  Department  of 
Human  Services  would  again  want  to 
tinker  with  the  rules  for  the  state's 
Business  Enterprises  Program.  And  they 
did. 

But  the  state  officials  also  found  an 
ally  in  the  federal  government.  That 
was  not  surprising  either.  Mervin 
Darter  (a  staff  member  in  the  Atlanta 
regional  office  of  the  federal  Rehabili- 
tation Services  Administration)  opposed 
the  Tennessee  vending  regulations.  Mr. 
Darter  monitors  the  vending  facility 
programs  in  federal  Region  IV.  He 
apparently  felt  burned  when  the  Commis- 
sioner of  RSA  (his  boss)  in  Washington 
approved  Tennessee's  rules  over  his  (Mr. 
Darter's)   objections. 

So  the  stage  was  set  for  another  round 
of  battle  over  these  rules.  There  were 
new  state  officials  who  wanted  to  alter 
them,  and  there  was  a  disgruntled  fed- 
eral official  in  the  regional  office  who 
would  be  willing  to  help.  The  strategy 
employed  was  to  have  that  official  (Mr. 
Darter)  visit  Tennessee  for  a  "site 
review."       It    occurred    in   March,    1984. 


Then,  on  April  25,  1984,  a  report  was 
sent  to  Tennessee  from  the  RSA  regional 
office— detailing  findings,  making  cer- 
tain conclusions,  and  recommending 
sweeping  changes  in  the  program.  The 
changes  just  happened  to  be  in  those 
regulations  that  Mr.  Darter  objected  to 
most. 

This  would  all  have  been  bad  enough  if 
strictly  limited  to  Tennessee.  But  the 
recommendations  clearly  expressed  a 
philosophy  about  the  Randolph -Sheppard 
program  that,  if  allowed  to  stand 
unchallenged,  would  affect  the  vendors 
of  other  states  and  eventually  every 
state  in  the  nation.  This  is  how  trends 
begin.  First  an  idea  emerges  as  an 
innocuous  recommendation  hidden  away  in 
a  federal  report.  Then,  if  nobody  ob- 
jects, it  becomes  a  matter  of  policy. 
Once  expressed  in  policy,  it  will  show 
up  next  in  a  federal  regulation.  Before 
you  know  it,  the  innocent  rule  that  no 
one  objected  to  in  the  first  place  is  on 
its  way  to  becoming  federal  law,  like  it 
or  not. 

In  this  instance  we  could  not  afford 
to  remain  silent.  Doing  so  would  even- 
tually have  brought  grave  consequences 
for  all  blind  vendors,  not  just  those  in 
Tennessee.  Under  date  of  July  27,  1984, 
we  formally  asked  George  Conn  (federal 
Commissioner  of  Rehabilitation  Services) 
to  withdraw  the  regional  office  report 
and  modify  it  to  conform  with  federal 
law  and  policy.  The  report  was  with- 
drawn. That  was  accomplished  in  early 
August.  On  August  17,  1984,  we  were 
advised  that  a  revision  was  pending  in 
RSA's  central  office.  The  corres- 
pondence follows: 
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Baltimore,  Maryland 
July  27,  1984 

Mr.  George  Conn,  Commissioner 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
Office  of  Special  Education 
and  Rehabilitative  Services 
United  States  Department  of  Education 

Dear  George: 

This  is  to  request  withdrawal  and 
modification  of  a  report  (containing 
findings  and  recommendations)  relating 
to  the  Tennessee  Business  Enterprises 
Program.  The  report  (copy  enclosed)  was 
transmitted  to  the  Tennessee  State 
Licensing  Agency  by  letter  from  Stephen 
J.  Cornett  dated  April  25,  1984. 

The  report  in  question  was  prepared  by 
Mervin  L.  Darter  after  a  site  review  he 
made.  We  strongly  object  to  many  of  the 
findings  and  most  of  the  recommendations 
contained  in  this  transmittal  to  the 
State  Licensing  Agency.  Moreover,  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  advice  and  instruc- 
tions conveyed  in  this  report  are  con- 
sistent with  expressed  federgd  policy 
for  the  Randolph -Sheppard  Program.  Even 
so,  the  regional  office  of  RSA  for 
Region  IV  is  apparently  insisting  that 
officials  of  the  Tennessee  State 
Licensing  Agency  bring  the  state's  vend- 
ing facilities  program  into  conformity 
with  the  positions  expressed  in  this 
report.  If  this  occurs,  state  regula- 
tions which  you  have  already  approved 
would  have  to  be  changed  to  suit  the 
personal  whim  of  regional  office  staff. 

Many  of  the  objectionable  recommenda- 
tions are  obvious  to  anyone  who  is  at 
all  familiar  with  federal  policy  relat- 
ing to  implementing  the  Randolph - 
Sheppard  Program.  Among  the  most  out- 
rageous of  these  are  the  following: 


( 1 )  Mr.  Darter  states:  "During  these 
negotiations,  there  has  emerged  confu- 
sion about  the  legal  roles  for  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  licensing  agency  and 
uncertainty  about  the  legal  authority  of 
the  licensing  agency."  This  assertion 
shows  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
state's  rules.  For  example,  subsection 
(1)  of  section  1240-6-1-.02  reads  in 
part,  "It  is  understood  that  the  agency 
bears  final  authority  and  responsibility 
for  the  administration  and  operation  of 
the  vending  facilities  program,  includ- 
ing the  assurance  of  continuing  active 
participation  by  the  Committee  of  Blind 
Vendors."  This  is  the  rule  which  you 
have  approved.  It  clearly  vests  ulti- 
mate administrative  responsibility  in 
the  agency,  not   in  the  Committee. 

( 2 )  The  report  finds  that  there  are 
nine  Tennessee  vendors  whose  earnings 
exceeded  $40,000  last  year.  Then  the 
statement  is  made:  "When  income  is  at 
this  level  or  beyond,  there  is  at  least 
the  economic  possibility  of  providing  a 
living  for  more  than  one  vendor."  To  my 
knowledge  there  is  no  federal  policy 
(either  expressed  or  implied)  in  support 
of  the  dual  operator  concept.  Nothing 
in  the  federal  law  or  regulations  per- 
mits the  imposition  of  a  ceiling  on 
vendor  earnings  from  vending  machines 
that  are  serviced  and  maintained  by  a 
blind  licensee.  Hence,  all  references 
in  this  report  which  imply  or  express  a 
policy  of  limiting  vendor  earnings  must 
be  withdrawn. 

(3)  The  report  recommends  "That  now 
and  hereafter,  TBE  (Tennessee  Business 
Enterprises)  make  individual  decisions 
about  each  facility's  staffing  require- 
ments, and  that  TBE  control  all  staffing 
changes."  This  recommendation  flies  in 
the    face   of   established   Tennessee   rules 
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which  you  have  approved.  For  example, 
subsection  (5)  of  Section  1240-6-8-.02 
reads  in  part:  "Where  the  licensed 
manager  employs  a  staff,  it  shall  be  his 
responsibility  to  designate  one  of  his 
employees  to  be  in  charge  during  such 
periods  when  he  (the  licensed  manager) 
is  not  on  duty."  This  and  other  regula- 
tory provisions  in  Tennessee  vest  in  the 
vendor  (not  in  the  agency)  the  determin- 
ation of  individual  staffing  needs. 
Moreover,  nothing  in  federal  law  or 
policy  supersedes  Tennessee's  regulation 
on  this  point  which  you  have  already 
approved. 

(4)  The  report  recommends  that  "Family 
members  assist  in  the  facility  only  with 
the  approval  of  TBE,"  and  that  "earnings 
subject  to  set-aside  assessment  should 
include  'family  wages.'"  Our  objections 
are  similar  to  those  noted  in  paragraph 
( 3 )  above.  Vendors  have  a  perfect  right 
to  employ  family  members  and  to  compen- 
sate them  or  not  to  compensate  them  as 
they  choose.  Furthermore,  if  family 
members  are  employed  and  compensated, 
their  wages  are  a  legitimate,  legally 
recognized,  business  expense.  Accord- 
ingly, for  this  and  the  other  reasons 
stated  in  paragraph  (3)  above,  this 
recommendation  should  be  withdrawn. 

( 5 )  The  report  recommends  scrapping  a 
seniority-based  promotion  system  in 
favor  of  other  factors,  including 
ability,  experience,  and  training  re- 
quired. Nothing  in  federal  law  or 
policy  suggests  that  Tennessee's  regula- 
tions (regulations  which  you  have 
approved)  are  inappropriate.  It  falls 
within  the  state's  discretion  to  estab- 
lish the  promotion  system.  The  criteria 
utilized  by  Tennessee  are  not  incon- 
sistent with   federal   law  or  policy. 

(6)  The  report  recommends  that  steps 


be  taken  to  achieve  "equity  in  the  pro- 
gram" in  terms  of  vendor  income.  The 
report  alludes  to  procedures,  such  as 
using  set-aside  and  fair  minimum  return 
to  achieve  equity.  However,  in  making 
its  regulations  which  you  have  approved, 
Tennessee  has  deliberately  chosen  not  to 
include  fair  minimum  return  as  a  use  for 
set-aside  funds  (See  1240-6-6-.02). 
Although  the  report  does  not  say  so,  the 
best  way  to  improve  vendor  income  is  to 
establish  more  facilities  at  lucrative 
sites  and  to  close  marginal  ones.  This 
is  far  preferable  to  policies  recom- 
mended by  this  report  that  seek  to  limit 
the  income  of  some  vendors  in  order  to 
subsidize  others.  Nothing  in  federal 
law  or  policy  requires  a  state  to  use 
the  set-aside  in  the  manner  suggested  by 
this  report. 

Again,  I  have  noted  above  only  the 
most  glaring  objections.  However,  it 
should  be  obvious  that  the  entire  report 
demands  a  thorough  review  in  the  RSA 
central  office.  In  the  meantime,  with- 
drawal of  the  present  report  is  abso- 
lutely essential  in  order  to  prevent 
state  officials  from  pursuing  incorrect, 
inappropriate,  or  otherwise  improper 
actions.  In     short,     both     the     state 

agency  and  the  vendors  in  Tennessee 
should  be  advised  immediately  that  this 
report  has  no  force  and  effect  what- 
soever! Furthermore,  any  recommenda- 
tions which  are  made  in  the  future 
should  be  consistent  with  state  regula- 
tions now  approved  by  the  RSA  Commis- 
sioner! 

I  must  emphasize  the  critical  nature 
and  national  implications  of  this  situa- 
tion. The  report  expresses  a  philosophy 
and  direction  regarding  the  Randolph - 
Sheppard  program  which  is  unacceptable 
and    not   consistent  with    the   program   as 
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we  know  it  today.  Nonetheless,  this 
fallacious  report  currently  has  official 
standing,  and  Tennessee  officials  are 
treating  its  recommendations  seriously. 
They  feel  compelled  to  follow  them  given 
the  strong  language  of  Mr.  Cornet t's 
transmittal  letter.  This  is  why  immedi- 
ate steps  must  be  taken  by  RSA  and  you 
personally  to  disavow  the  policy 
expressed  in  this  report,  to  make  review 
of  its  content,  and  to  issue  only  such 
advice  as  is  consistent  with  the  federal 
law  and   its  proper  implementation. 

Cordially  yours, 
James  Gashel 
Director  of  Governmental  Affairs 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 


Sincerely, 
George  A.  Conn,  Commissioner 


Washington,  D.C. 
August  17,  1984 

Dear  Mr.  Gashel: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  regarding 
the  report  sent  to  the  Tennessee  State 
licensing  agency  by  Stephen  J.  Cornett, 
RSA  Regional  Commissioner,  Atlanta, 
dated  April   25,   1984. 

We  have  reviewed  the  report  and  also 
have  concerns  regarding  its  scope  and 
coverage.  The  Tennessee  Agency  has  been 
asked  to  defer  any  action  on  implement- 
ing recommendations  in  the  report  pend- 
ing a  rewrite  of  the  report.  The  modi- 
fication will  clearly  delineate  between 
recommendations  which  are  based  on 
policy  requirements  from  those  that 
represent  RSA  advice  and  opinion  on 
matters  which  are  primarily  the  State's 
responsibility. 

If    I    can    be    of    further    assistance, 
please  let  me  know. 


On  August  24,  1984,  a  new  RSA  report 
was  issued.  Significant  changes  were 
made  in  each  of  the  areas  where  we 
expressed  objection.  There  was  no 
attempt  to  impose  income  ceilings  on 
vendors  or  to  dictate  staffing  policies 
that  would  restrict  each  vendor's  right 
to  hire  and  fire  employees  and  to 
determine  their  compensation.  There  was 
no  mention  of  restrictions  to  be  placed 
on  using  family  members  as  employees  or 
that  wages  paid  to  family  members  should 
not  be  deductible  in  figuring  set-aside. 
Using  family  members  and  paying  them  or 
not  would  continue  to  be  at  the  vendor's 
discretion.  If     paid,     the     wages     of 

family  members  would  be  deductible  as  a 
business  expense  just  as  with  other 
employees. 

The  new  report  also  avoided  the 
earlier  suggestion  that  large  locations 
should  be  split  up  among  two  or  more 
vendors.  This  was  a  recommendation  Mr. 
Darter  had  made  to  decrease  the  income 
of  the  nine  Tennessee  vendors  who  he 
said  were  earning  over  $40,000  per  year. 
Mr.  Darter's  solution  was  to  give  more 
blind  people  jobs  by  doubling  or  trip- 
ling up  in  each  location  to  share  the 
income  now  being  earned  by  one  vendor. 
But  his  recommendation  is  not  grounded 
in  federal  law  or  policy.  Mr.  Darter 
clearly  views  the  Randolph -Sheppard  pro- 
gram from  a  social-work  welfare  men- 
tality. 

For  example,  he  states  in  his  version 
of  the  report:  "We  have  no  argument 
against  individual  enterprise  and 
responsibility.        It     is     indispensable     in 
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this  program.  However,  the  Randolph - 
Sheppard  Program  is  essentially  differ- 
ent from  all  other  enterprise  programs 
which  have  VR  (vocational  rehabilita- 
tion) sponsorship.  It  is  a  State  con- 
trolled program  with  continuing  State 
and  Federal  financial  and  staff  support. 
Its  mission  is  not  to  establish  entre- 
preneurs in  business  for  themselves. 
There  are  other  VR  programs  for  that. 
Its  responsibility  is  first  to  the 
Agency's  rehabilitation  program.  Its 
goal  is  to  provide  as  many  opportunities 
for  employment  for  oncoming  VR  clients 
as  possible.  The  program  is  reserved 
for  the  most  severely  disabled  client. 
This  is  the  reason  that  there  is  support 
staff  and  ongoing  financial  support. 
Licensing  agency  policies  sometimes  take 
the  opposite  cast— that  of  appearing  to 
protect  the  prerogatives  of  the  present 
group  of  vendors.  This  would  be  a  mis- 
placement of  their  attention." 

What  a  shocking  philosophy  to  thou- 
sands of  blind  vendors  who  have  thought 
of  themselves  as  self-sufficient  opera- 
tors of  their  small  business  enter- 
prises. Carry  this  philosophy  to  its 
logical  extreme,  and  the  Randolph - 
Sheppard  Program  becomes  nothing  more 
than  a  make-work  supervised  independent 
living  center.  Just  an  extension  of 
rehab,  according  to  Mr.  Darter.  But 
this  segment  of  his  report  was  also 
scrapped  in  the  revised  version.  If  it 
had  not  been,  we  would  have  had  to  renew 
our  objections. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Darter 
report,  as  well  as  the  revised  version, 
each  found  an  apparent  serious  defi- 
ciency in  the  reporting  and  payment  of 
vending  machine  income  from  two  federal 
sites  in  Tennessee.  Both  reports  recom- 
mend   that    corrective    steps    be    taken. 


When  all  of  the  records  are  unscrambled 
or  reconstructed,  each  of  the  blind 
vendors  who  may  be  entitled  to  vending 
machine  income  they  did  not  receive 
should  be  paid  the  amount  due.  The 
discrepancies  have  apparently  existed 
since  1976  at  one  site  and  1977  at  an- 
other. 

But  back  to  the  issue  at  hand.  We 
successfully  resisted  Mr.  Darter's 
intrusion  into  policy  matters  that  the 
Randolph -Sheppard  Act  leaves  up  to  the 
states  and  the  vendors,  not  up  to  the 
federal  bureaucrats.  Now  the  Tennessee 
Committee  of  Blind  Vendors  and  officials 
of  the  state  agency  could  decide  on 
their  own  whether  certain  rules  should 
be  changed.  It  would  not  be  dictated  by 
USA's  regional  office. 

The  vendors  were  not  interested  in 
making  many  changes.  But  it  was  clear 
that  state  officials  were.  The  ques- 
tions would  be  how  many  changes  could  be 
agreed  upon  and,  even  if  a  few,  how 
significant  these  few  changes  would  be. 
Would  the  vendors  be  bullied  into  "give 
backs,"  as  sometimes  happens  to  labor 
unions  when  companies  plead  for  economic 
concessions?  Or  could  the  vendors  hold 
the  line  and  preserve  the  hard -won  gains 
acquired  during  Phases   I  and   II? 

On  October  24,  1984,  we  began  to  learn 
the  answers  to  these  questions.  Formal 
negotiations  between  the  blind  vendors' 
subcommittee  and  program  officials  of 
Tennessee  Business  Enterprises  began  at 
1:00  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  negotia- 
tions were  concluded  at  about  noon  two 
days  later.  The  first  day's  session 
with  only  a  short  dinner  break, 
adjourned  something  after  10:00  p.m. 
The  second  day  was  another  ten  hours  of 
negotiating.  Then  three  hours  the 
following  morning,  and  all   issues   (other 
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than  the  technicalities)  were  resolved. 
All  sessions  were  conducted  at  the  down- 
town Hilton  Hotel  in  Knoxville,  Tennes- 
see. It  is  a  matter  of  practice  not  to 
hold  these  sessions  in  the  agency's 
offices  in  order  to  give  neutral  ground 
to  everyone.  I  participated,  as  I  did 
in  Phases  I  and  II,  helping  to  suggest 
language  and  to  formulate  positions  for 
the  vendors.  As  in  the  past,  this  was 
done  at  the  request  of  the  Tennessee 
Vendors. 

Federal  rules  state  that  the  Committee 
of  Blind  Vendors  is  to  participate 
actively  in  the  development  of  major 
program  and  policy  decisions  affecting 
the  overall  operation  and  administration 
of  the  vending  facilities  program.  This 
is  a  restatement  of  an  identical  provi- 
sion found  in  the  Randolph -Sheppard  Act. 
But  neither  the  law  nor  the  regulations 
define  "active  participation."  Accord- 
ing to  the  Tennessee  rules,  however, 
active  participation  means  "an  ongoing 
process  of  negotiations  between  the 
state  licensing  agency  and  the  Committee 
of  Blind  Vendors  to  achieve  joint  plan- 
ning and  approval  of  program  policies, 
standards,  and  procedures,  affecting  the 
overall  operation  of  the  vending  facili- 
ty's program,  prior  to  their  implementa- 
tion by  the  agency  ...  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  agency  bears  final 
authority  and  responsibility  for  the 
administration     and      operation     of      the 


program,  including 
continuing,  active 
the     Committee     of 


vending      facilities 
the     assurance     of 
participation     with 
Blind  Vendors." 

This  definition  became  effective  offi- 
cially when  the  RSA  Commissioner 
approved  Tennessee's  rules  (the  Phase  II 
amendments)  in  March,  1984.  So  the 
Tennessee  agency  cannot  arbitrarily  make 


a  rule  without  following  the  active 
participation  process  described  in  the 
definition.  And  in  that  regard,  the  key 
word  is  "negotiate."  There  must  be  a 
good  faith  attempt  to  "negotiate"  rules. 
This  is  the  joint  responsibility  of  the 
blind  vendors'  committee  and  the  agency. 
It  is  a  process  that  most  agencies  are 
unaccustomed   to. 

Agency  officials  are  used  to  more 
bureaucratic  methods  of  decision  making. 
They  do  not  want  the  people  telling  them 
what  should  be  done  except  at  the  time 
they  (the  agency  officials)  choose  and 
only  in  the  manner  they  prescribe.  At 
such  time  appointed  by  the  agency,  there 
will  be  opportunity  for  public  comment, 
where  the  only  bureaucratic  response 
permitted  will  be  to  clarify  a  point, 
not  debate  it.  Then,  after  the  comments 
are  received  and  filed,  the  rules  will 
be  determined  and  announced  by  the 
agency.  That's  how  rules  are  usually 
made. 

But  in  the  Randolph -Sheppard  program. 
Congress  mandated  a  committee  of  blind 
vendors  for  every  state  and  vested  the 
committee  with  certain  powers  and 
responsibilities.  Not  once  did  the  term 
"advisory"  arise  in  the  law  or  in  the 
Congressional  intent.  So  the  Committee 
must  do  more  than  just  advise. 

The  Tennessee  Committee  (and  a  growing 
number  of  similar  committees  in  other 
states)  negotiates.  The  result  is  rules 
that  have  a  balance  between  meeting 
agency  management  requirements  and  the 
needs  of  vendors  engaging  in  business, 
not  bureaucratic  activity.  This  balance 
was  particularly  critical  in  the 
October,  1984,  Tennessee  negotiations. 
The  result  is  that  the  rules  will  be 
changed  slightly,  but  not  unfairly  or 
arbitrarily. 
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As  an  example,  the  agency  agreed  to 
make  new  training  opportunities  avail- 
able to  vendors.  In  exchange  for  this, 
the  vendors  will  have  to  meet  certain 
training  obligations  before  competing 
for  promotions  based  on  seniority. 
There  will  be  new  penalties  for  vendors 
who  are  consistently  late  in  paying  set- 
aside  fees  to  the  state.  But  in  ex- 
change, the  time  for  filing  the  fees  and 
monthly  reports  for  all  vendors  is 
relaxed,  and  the  vendors  are  no  longer 
held  accountable  for  slow  mail  service 
if  their  reports  or  fee  payments  are 
late  because  of  holdups  in  the  mail. 
Proof  of  mailing  by  a  certain  date  each 
month  will  be  the  new  rule. 

It  would  not  be  practical  or  meaning- 
ful to  catalogue  all  of  the  changes 
agreed  to  during  these  negotiations. 
The  number  was  far  fewer  than  the  agency 
officials  had  hoped  for.  But  the 
changes  that  will  be  made  are  ones  that 
both  groups  (the  agency  and  the  vendors) 
agreed  to  make,  and  they  will  be  made  in 
the  manner  agreed  upon. 

So  the  process  of  active  participation 
really  works.  The  Tennessee  program  is 
not  stifled  by  vendors  who  refuse  to 
budge  when  things  appear  to  be  going 
their  way.  Nor  is  it  managed  by  stub- 
born bureaucrats  who  refuse  to  submit 
their  ideas  to  scrutiny  at  the  bargain- 
ing table.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
disagreements  between  vendors  and  agency 
officials  are  not  sharp  at  times.  They 
are.  And  sometimes  the  exchanges  are 
heated.  But  this  is  all  part  of  the 
give  and  take  of  negotiations.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise. 

And,  still,  the  American  Council  of 
the  Blind  waits  in  the  wings,  trying  to 
figure  out  what  is  going  on.  So  far  as 
is      reported      on      the      public     record, 


neither  the  ACB  nor  the  Randolph - 
Sheppard  Vendors  of  America  have  ever 
participated  (actively  or  passively)  in 
negotiating  the  vending  regulations  for 
any  state.  If  so,  what  state  is  the 
model?  I     would     like     to     see     it. 

We  of  the  NFB,  on  the  other  hand, 
continue  to  work  actively  with  the 
vendors  in  Tennessee  and  in  other  states 
to  expand  opportunity  and  cement  gains. 
For  instance,  we  recently  concluded 
negotiations  in  Maryland,  where  the 
state  has  previously  failed  to  enact 
regulations  for  the  vending  program  as 
required.  In  Maryland,  when  the  state 
agency  released  only  a  few  limited 
(print-only)  copies  of  proposed  regula- 
tions, we  published  an  alternative  set 
(called  the  vendors  alternative  regula- 
tions). It  was  circulated  to  all 
vendors  in  the  state.  Copies  were  given 
out  in  Braille,  tape,  or  print.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  vendors  alternative 
regulations,  not  the  state's  proposal, 
that  everyone  came  to  know.  Of  course, 
we  were  invited  to  participate  actively 
in  the  negotiations  with  agency  offi- 
cials. When  asked  why  the  ACB  had  not 
also  been  invited,  one  agency  spokesman 
explained  that  only  the  NFB  cared  enough 
to  rewrite  the  state's  proposal. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  preserved  the  gains 
previously  made  in  Tennessee,  with 
possibly  a  few  slight  improvements. 
Faced  with  an  almost  devastating  federal 
report  and  state  officials  who 
encouraged  it,  the  outcome  is  far  better 
than  the  odds  makers  would  have  thought 
several  weeks  ago.  Once  again  we  have 
prevailed.  A  single  vendor  or  even  a 
whole  group  of  vendors  in  any  particular 
state  could  not  have  done  it  alone. 
This  battle  required  the  unique  quali- 
ties  and   skill  of  our  national  movement. 
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backed     by     our     reputation     for     tough, 
decisive   action.      Why   else   did  we   pre- 
vail?     We   pick   our   battles,   and  we  win 
them.       That's    why    vendors    and    other 
blind   people  are   joining  our  movement 


every  day.  The  Tennessee  vendors  know 
the  story,  firsthand.  Now  all  of  them 
have  another  reason  to  join  us.  And  so 
do  all  other  vendors   in  the  nation. 


TAKING    IT   TO  TALK   SHOWS 

by  Charles  Biebl 


This  article  will  explain  how  I  have 
been  able  to  get  Dr.  Jernigan  and  other 
Federation  leaders  on  talk  shows.  This 
is  an  area  which  we  all  can  do  something 
about  as  long  as  we  can  use  a  typewriter 
or  have  a  friend  to  help  out. 

Even  in  the  media  we  are  treated  as 
second-class.  I  am  trying  to  change 
that.  I  have  not  been  as  successful  as 
I  would  like  to  be,  but  if  we  all  pull 
together,  we  can  accomplish  a  great 
deal. 

Two  national  talk  shows  I  need  your 
help  with  are:  The  American  Focus,  lo- 
cated at  Focus  on  Youth  Network,  P.O. 
Box  6460,  Lawrenceville,  New  Jersey 
08648;  and  the  Michael  Jackson  Show  at 
KABC  Talk  Radio,  P.O.  Box  7802  0,  Los 
Angeles,  California  90016.  1  have  sent 
material  to  both  of  these  shows  and  have 
only  received  worthless  excuses. 

Whether  we  get  on  a  particular  show 
will  be  determined  by  whether  we  try, 
our  persistence,  and  our  method  of  pre- 
senting our  case.  When  I  wrote  to  Focus 
on  Issues,  for  example,  I  told  them  they 
had  interviewed  other  minority  groups 
but  not  the  blind.    Thus,  we  were  inter- 


viewed. First,  you  may  ask  what  NFB 
literature  should  I  use.  Dr.  Jernigan's 
resume  plus  "What  Is  The  National  Feder- 
ation of  the  Blind"— and  when  the  need 
presents,  I  send  Monitors  and  fact 
sheets  on  both  national  and  state. 
Secondly,  you  question,  how  do  1  get 
started?  Listen  to  a  talk  show  and  see 
if  they  meet  your  needs.  Contact  the 
station  or  host  of  the  show.  I  have 
found  that  direct  calling  is  more 
effective.  Third,  when  should  1  call? 
During  regular  business  hours.  Fourth, 
who  should  I  speak  to?  Ask  for  the 
producer  or  talk  show  host.  What  do  I 
say  on  my  first  call?  Explain  to  the 
party  that  you  would  like  to  arrange  an 
appearance  on  the  show  for  someone  in 
your  chapter.  You  need  to  know  the 
person  to  be  interviewed  beforehand. 
This  is  every  effective.  If  you  are 
asked  for  information,  mail  it  immedi- 
ately. Have  a  list  of  questions  which 
the  host  could  use  during  the  interview. 
Be  prepared  to  mail  these  questions  if 
requested  to  do  so.  Sometimes  you  are 
asked   for  this. 

I  had  the  experience  when  a  talk  show 
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host  wanted  a  list  of  questions  before  a 
guest  would  be  scheduled  and  I  thought 
it  was  a  nuisance.  But  if  this  movement 
means  anything  to  you  (and  it  does  to 
me),  the  bother  is  minimal.  Get  our 
story  out  in  the  open.  That  is  our 
goal. 

Another  very  important  item  is  to  have 
a  list  of  available  dates  handy.  Also, 
have  a  second  person  ready  to  take  over 
in  case  your  first  person  is  out  of  town 
or   is  sick.     Be  prepared. 

Finally,  you  should,  after  the  appear- 
ance, send  a  letter  of  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation to  the  producer  and  talk  show 
host.     Be  courteous  and  win  support. 

If  you  should  want  to  schedule  an 
appearance  on  a  show  that  is  out  of 
state  or  will  require  a  long  distance 
phone  call,  send  a  letter.  Include  your 
phone  number  and  any  other  information 
that  you  think  will  be  helpful. 


As  you  do  this,  you  will  find  some 
stations  are  more  eager  to  interview 
than  others.  There  are  rules  for  sta- 
tions, such  as  one  guest  appearance  a 
year,  though  this  is  rare.  As  large  as 
we  are,  you  would  imagine  that  we  would 
have  more  coverage;  and  we  will  have  if 
we  work  at  it— all  of  us,  and  all  of  the 
time.  The  adversary  is  doing  everything 
possible  to  hurt  our  cause.  The  adver- 
sary being  NAC,  the  agencies  for  the 
blind  that  do  not  like  us,  and  groups  of 
sighted  that  could  care  less  about  us  or 
our  needs. 

Let's  see  how  many  shows  we  can  be  on 
on  the  local  and  national  levels.  I 
will  continue  to  do  my  part,  but  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  do  it  alone.  Remember, 
the  world  is  not  going  to  ask  us  to  tell 
our  story.  That  is  our  job,  and  we  must 
do  it  with  dignity  and  earn  respect. 


ARE  YOU  A  VICTIM 


When  we  say  we  are  changing  what  it 
means  to  be  blind,  we  are  speaking  lit- 
erally, not  figuratively.  The  myths, 
the  stereotypes,  the  traditions  which 
are  taken  for  granted— even  the  words 
which  have  always  been  used  are  being 
called  into  question.  As  more  and  more 
Federationists  become  increasingly  con- 
scious of  how  the  world  regards  the 
blind  and  behaves  toward  blind  people, 
they  make  the  connection  between  actions 
and  language— between  the  subtleties  of 
speech  and   the  subtleties  of  behavior. 


Betty  Pacelli  is  such  a  Federationist. 
She  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Connecticut.  She  is  gracious,  courte- 
ous, and  even-tempered ;  but  she  is  also 
a  person  who  believes  in  speaking  her 
mind.  Recently  she  had  occasion  to 
write  to  the  National  Society  to  Prevent 
Blindness.  Her  purpose  was  not  to  en- 
gage in  confrontation  or  vituperation 
but  gently  and  firmly  to  call  the  Soci- 
ety's attention  to  a  matter  which  she 
thought  should  be  changed: 
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Danbury,  Connecticut 
November  8,  1984 

Dear  Society: 

On  October  15  and  16,  1984,  the  Dan- 
bury  Area  Chapter  of  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  the  Blind  of  Connecticut  held 
an  informational  display  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Danbury  Hospital.  The  display 
included  a  receiver  from  the  Connecticut 
Radio  Information  Service  (CRIS)  with 
literature  explaining  the  program,  aids 
and  appliances  which  blind  people  use  in 
daily  living  as  alternative  techniques, 
and  literature  about  blindness  from  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

We  were  observing  White  Cane  Safety 
Day,  which  is  recognized  nationally. 
Mayor  James  E.  Dyer,  Mayor  of  Danbury, 
presented  the  Danbury  Chapter  with  a 
proclamation  to  further  support  the  day. 

We  also  had  available  literature  from 
your  society  including:  The  Aging  Eye, 
Cataract,  Glaucoma,  Your  Eye  For  A  Life- 
time, Macular  Degeneration,  and  Diabetic 
Retinopathy.  In  reading  the  pamphlets 
ahead  of  time,   I  found  one  thing  that   1 


would  ask  you  to  consider  changing  with 
your  next  printing.  That  is  the  use  of 
the  word  "victim."  It  appears  in  the 
Glaucoma  pamphlet  and  in  The  Aging  Eye 
pamphlet. 

1  have  glaucoma,  and  I  honestly  do  not 
feel  like  a  "victim."  I  am  a  woman  who 
is  legally  blind,  a  patient  of  an  oph- 
thalmologist, a  mother,  a  grandmother,  a 
very  busy  lady  who  is  involved  with  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  and  I 
do  not  feel   like  a  "victim." 

The  way  a  person  deals  with  any  part 
of  life  depends  so  much  on  how  he/she 
feels  about  him  or  herself.  If  1  were 
to  think  of  myself  as  a  "victim,"  I 
would  probably  be  living  a  very  differ- 
ent  life  today. 

So,  there  it  is.  The  word  "victim" 
could  so  easily  be  replaced  by  something 
more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  facts.  I 
hope  you  will  consider  this  change  so 
that  when  others  read  your  literature, 
they  will  not  feel   "victimized." 

Thank  you  for  any  consideration  and 
response. 

Cordially, 
Betty  Pacelli 


NAME   THAT  THING 


Dr.  Tim  Cranmer,  Director  of  Research 
and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Research  and  Development  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  has  (along  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Research  and  Development)  completed  work 
on   a   new   product    that    should  make   a 


major  contribution  to  the  employment  of 
blind  men  and  women  in  many  areas.  The 
thing  plugs  into  the  IBM  personal  compu- 
ter, the  IBM  XT  and  AT  computers,  and  a 
large  number  of  IBM  compatibles, 
converting  any  of  these  units  to  a  talk- 
ing computer  capable  of  functioning  with 
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any  program.  Blind  users  will  have 
complete  access  to  the  information  dis- 
played on  the  computer's  screen.  The 
prompts  from  a  word  processor  will  be 
spoken,  as  well  as  any  other  messages 
from  programs  or  the  operating  system. 
Even  the  error  messages  displayed  by  the 
computer  (for  instance,  the  operating 
disk  is  left  out  of  the  disk  drive;  the 
drive  door  has  been  left  open;  the  com- 
puter fails  in  the  self-test  which  it 
runs  before  coming  operational)  are 
spoken.  Even  if  you  have  accidentally 
unplugged  the  keyboard  from  the  compu- 
ter, you  will  get  the  spoken  message  and 
know  what   is  wrong. 

This  is  a  totally  new  technology, 
never  before  implemented.  We  think  it 
will  become  the  standard  of  comparison 
against  which  other  computer  products 
intended  for  use  by  the  blind  are  mea- 
sured. 

The  device  consists  of  two  parts:  a 
printed  circuit  board  that  plugs  into 
one  of  the  expansion  slots  of  the  compu- 
ter, and  a  control  box  connected  to  the 
circuit  board  by  means  of  a  short  cable. 
The  control  box  houses  a  loud  speaker 
and  a  key  pad  resembling  the  touch  tone 
telephone  dial.  By  pressing  the  buttons 
on  the  top  of  the  control  box,  the  oper- 
ator selectively  reads  information  on 
the  computer  screen. 

This  new  technology  will  be  demon- 
strated at  the  convention  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  during  the  first 
week  of  July   in   1985. 

We  are  looking  for  that  perfect  name 
to  identify  this  new  product.  You  may 
think  of  a  name  that  clearly  identifies 
what  it  is,  what  it  does,  who  makes  it, 
and  so  on.  For  the  best  name  submitted, 
as    determined    by    the   members    of    the 


Research  and  Development  Committee,  NFB 
will  award  to  the  person  submitting  the 
winning  entry  a  prize  of  $500  toward  the 
payment  of  attending  the  1985  Louisville 
convention. 

Entries  must  be  submitted  in  writing 
to:  Dr.  T.V.  Cranmer,  Director  of 
Research,  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  523  Pawnee  Trail,  Frankfort, 
Kentucky  40216.  Entries  must  reach  Dr. 
Cranmer  no  later  than  May  1,  1985.  Any- 
one is  eligible  to  submit  an  entry 
except  members  of  the  Research  and 
Development  Committee  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  and  an  immediate 
family  member  of  a  Committee  member.  In 
case  of  duplicate  winning  entries  the 
first  to  be  received  will  be  chosen. 

If  you  have  questions  about  the  device 
(how  it  works,  what  more  it  will  do,  et 
cetera),  contact  Dr.  Cranmer  or  one  of 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Research  and  Development.  They  will  be 
pleased   to  respond   to  your  questions. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  truly 
knowledgeable  and  distinguished  Commit- 
tee. They  are:  Dr.  T.V.  Cranmer— widely 
known  inventor,  expert  in  computer  tech- 
nology, and  long-time  leader  in 
Kentucky's  programs  for  the  blind ;  Mr. 
Jim  Willows— electronics  engineer  and 
computer  scientist  at  the  University  of 
California  Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Laboratory  and  First  Vice  President  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
California;  Dr.  Emerson  Foulke— Profes- 
sor of  Psychology  at  the  University  of 
Louisville,  Director  of  the  Perceptual 
Alternatives  Laboratory  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville,  and  Chairman  of 
Kentucky's  Braille  Action  Committee  of 
the  National  Association  to  Promote  the 
Use  of  Braille;  Mr.  Curtis  Chong— Compu- 
ter  Technical    Support   Specialist   at    the 
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Minneapolis  headquarters  of  IDS/American 
Express,  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Computer 
Science,  and  Vice  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Minnesota;  and  Mr.  Curtis  Willoughby— 
Circuit     Design     Engineer     with     North- 


western Bell  Telephone  Company  in  Des 
Moines,  President  of  Willoughby  Enter- 
prises, Inc.  (a  company  specializing  in 
technical  aids  for  the  blind),  and 
Immediate  Past  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Computer 
Science. 


RECIPES 


BLACK   FOREST  CAKE 

by  Cynthia  Handel 


(Note:  Cynthia  (Cindy)  Handel  is  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  of  Pennsylvania.  As 
attested  by  this  recipe,  she  is  also  an 
excellent  cook.) 

Cake: 

6  eggs  at  room  temperature 

1  cup  sugar 

1   teaspoon  vanilla 

1/2  cup  sifted   flour 

1/2  cup  unsweetened  cocoa 

2/3   cup  butter   (melted) 

Syrup: 

1/3   cup  sugar 

3   tablespoons  Kirsch 


Glazed  Cherries: 

1  cup     canned,     pitted     bing     cherries, 
drained 

2  tablespoons  Kirsch 

1   tablespoon  cornstarch 
2/3   cups  cherry   juice 

Filling: 

3  cups  heavy  cream 

1/2   cup  confectioners  sugar 
1   8 -ounce  milk  chocolate  bar 

Grease  and  flour  three  layer  cake 
pans.     Preheat  oven  to  350  degrees. 

In  large  bowl,  at  high  speed,  beat 
eggs  until  light  and  fluffy.  Beat  in  1 
cup    sugar    gradually,    until    very     thick 
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(about  10  minutes).  Add  vanilla.  Sift 
flour  and  cocoa,  then  fold  into  egg 
mixture  in  fourths.  Also,  fold  butter 
into  mixture  in  fourths,  just  until 
combined.  Gently  turn  into  prepared 
layer  pans.  Bake  15  minutes  or  until 
surface  springs  back  when  gently  pressed 
with  finger. 

Let  cakes  cool  on  rack  for  5  minutes. 
Then,  loosen  edges  with  spatula  and  turn 
onto  racks  to  cool  completely.  Mean- 
while, make  syrup. 

Syrup:  In  small  saucepan  combine 
sugar  with  1/2  cup  water.  Stir  over 
medium  heat  to  dissolve  sugar.  Then 
bring  to  a  boil.  Boil  uncovered  for  5 
minutes.     Set  aside   to  cool;    add  Kirsch. 

Glazed  Cherries:  In  small  bowl  com- 
bine cherries  and  Kirsch.  Let  stand 
about  one  hour.  In  small  saucepan  com- 
bine cornstarch  and  1/3  cup  cherry 
juice.  Stir  to  dissolve  cornstarch  and 
add   remaining  juice.     Bring  to  a  boil ; 


stirring.  Reduce  heat  and  simmer  5 
minutes  or  until  thickened.  Let  cool 
completely  and  add  cherries  and  Kirsch 
to  cornstarch  mixture.     Mix  welL 

To  Assemble:  Place  cake  layers  on 
plates.  Make  several  holes  in  each  with 
tooth  pick.  Spoon  syrup  over  cake 
layers. 

Filling:  Beat  cream  with  confec- 
tioners sugar  until   thick. 

Invert  bottom  cake  layer  on  cake 
plate.  Spread  glazed  cherries  over 
cake.  Cover  cherries  with  one  cup 
cream.  Place  second  layer  on  top  and 
cover  with  one  cup  whipped  cream.  Place 
top  layer  on  cake  and  cover  top  and 
sides  with  remaining  whipped  cream. 
Refrigerate.  Make  curls  with  one  choc- 
olate bar  and  heap  in  center  of  the  top 
of  the  cake.  Grate  remaining  bar  and 
sprinkle  over  top  and  sides.  Keep  cake 
refrigerated. 
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DAINTY   SANDWICHES 

by  Gwen  Rittgers 


( Note:  Gwen  Rittgers  is  one  of  the 
long-time,  faithful  members  of  the  Fed- 
eration. She  and  her  husband  George 
were  leaders  in  the  Missouri  affiliate 
prior  to  the  internal  strife  of  the  late 
fifties  and  early  sixties.  Gwen  has 
never  wavered  in  her  devotion  and  has 
always  done  what  she  could  to  help  her 
fellow  blind  and  promote   the  cause.) 


For  One  Loaf  of  Nut  Bread: 
1/3   cup  softened  butter 
3/4  cup   sugar 
2  eggs 

3/4  cup  sour  milk 
2   cups  sifted   flour 

1/2    teaspoon  each  of  soda,  baking  pow- 
der, and   salt 
1    teaspoon  vanilla 
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1/2   to  1   cup  nuts 


Bake    in  greased    loaf  pan  at   350  de- 
grees  for  fifty  minutes. 

For   filling  use:   one  package  of  pitted 

********************************** 


dates ;  four  ounces  of  cream  cheese ;  and 
one  cup  of  cashew  nuts.  Grind  these 
ingredients  in  either  food  chopper  or 
food  processor  and  refrigerate  until 
ready   to  spread  on  slices  of  nut  bread. 

********************************** 


MONITOR  MINIATURES  ********* 

** Rhode  Island  Convention: 
Richard  Gaffney  writes  as  follows: 
"I  am  writing  to  inform  you  officially 
that  there  has  been  a  change  in  admin- 
istration here  in  Rhode  Island.  Ed  Beck 
has  stepped  down  as  president,  and  I  was 
elected  to  take  his  place.  The  other 
officers  are:  First  Vice  President, 
Barry  Humphries;  Second  Vice  President, 
Harold  Brown;  Treasurer,  Tom  McGarrity ; 
Recording  Secretary,  Mary  Jane  Fry; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Cathy  Gaffney ; 
and  board  members  Ed  Beck,  Louis 
Defelice,  Ruth  McGarrity,  Michael  Del- 
sesto,  and  Ray  Gauvin.  Our  Sargent  at 
Arms  is  Ken  Brackett.  The  other  impor- 
tant information  I  wish  to  give  you  is 
that  at  the  end  of  our  convention  our 
Governor,  J.  Joseph  Garrahey,  proclaimed 
October  NFB  Month  in  Rhode  Island.  I 
extend  to  you  my  warmest  regards  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the 
movement." 

**New  Travel  Aid: 

We  have  been  asked  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

"OSCAR  (Obstacle  SCan  And  Report)  is  a 
new  navigational  aid  being  produced  by 
Pentad  Corporation.    Pentad  is  a  company 


which  develops  and  markets  new  products 
for  the  handicapped.  Pentad  says  that 
blind  persons  or  those  with  extensive 
loss  of  vision  can  use  OSCAR  to  detect, 
measure,  or  avoid  obstacles  up  to  15 
feet     away.  'It's     like     a     hand-held 

radar,'  says  Stan  Pond,  the  chief  design 
engineer  on  the  OSCAR  project  at  Pentad. 
Lou  Esposito,  the  company's  Director  of 
Marketing  (based  in  Connecticut)  points 
out  that  the  product's  major  advantages 
are  that  it  speaks  to  its  user  in  plain 
English  making  unfamiliar  surroundings 
accessible  without  extensive  training. 
Added  to  that  is  its  economy.  At  its 
introductory  price  of  under  $500  it  is 
less  than  1/6  (one-sixth)  the  cost  of 
some  mobility  aids.  The  core  of  the 
OSCAR  is  the  same  sophisticated  range 
finder  used  on  auto  focussing  cameras. 
Its  output  is  a  clearly  understandable 
synthesized  voice,  giving  the  distance 
in  feet  to  the  nearest  object  within  its 
beam  pattern.  Output  is  through  an 
earphone  or  a  speaker  according  to  the 
preference  of  the  user.  For  more  infor- 
mation about  OSCAR  or  to  arrange  a  dem- 
onstration for  a  group,  contact  Lou 
Esposito  at  203-453-2577,  POB  1129, 
Madison,  Connecticut  06443." 

**From  New  England: 
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Gerry  Paiee  writes  as  follows: 
"In  the  year  1984  active  Federation- 
ists  from  our  Massachusetts  affiliate 
attended  the  annual  convention  of  the 
other  five  New  England  states  as  visi- 
tors. When  our  own  state  convention  was 
held  in  early  October,  we  played  the 
role  of  host  to  NFB  people  from  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont.  NFB  growth  in 
this  part  of  the  country  is  encouraging. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  growth  will 
accelerate   in  the  years  ahead." 


notice  from  IRS  asking  about  our  filing 
the  information  return  Form  990.  That 
was  returned  June  22.  At  our  original 
mailing  address,  we  now  receive  a  penal- 
ty notice.  In  checking  at  work,  I  find 
that  our  organization  is  not  alone. 
Therefore,  if  anyone  is  having  similar 
problems,  I  would  recommend  that  they 
contact  their  IRS  office  and  ask  for  the 
Problem  Resolution  Officer.  That  person 
will  see  to  it  that  the  penalty  charge 
will  be  removed." 


**Elected: 

We  have  the  following  letter  from 
Kathryn  Cone: 

"On  October  26,  27,  and  28  the  Arizona 
affiliate  held  its  annual  convention  in 
Tucson.  Elections  were  held  on  Sunday 
the  28th.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  a  one  year  term— until  next 
convention:  President,  Lee  Jones ;  first 
Vice  President,  Bruce  Gardner;  Second 
Vice  President,  Art  Dinges ;  Secretary, 
Kathryn  Cone;  and  Treasurer,  Loretta 
Jones.  The      following     people     were 

elected  to  two-year  terms  as  Board 
Directors.  Their      terms     will     expire 

during  the  1986  convention:  Roberta 
Jansen,  Tucson;  Joe  Sizemore,  Tempe- 
Mesa;  and  Fred  Rockwell,  Phoenix.  The 
following  people  retain  directorship 
until  the  1985  convention:  Walt  Cone, 
Phoenix;  Frank  Villarea,  Phoenix;  and 
Jim  Marler,  Phoenix." 

**IRS  Filing   Information: 

Byron  Sykes,  First  Vice  President  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
North  Carolina,  writes: 

"I  wish  to  bring  a  matter  to  your 
attention  that  may  be  going  on  with 
affiliates  of  similar  financial  state  to 
that    of   North    Carolina.       I    received    a 


**Studio  Potter: 

We  have  been  asked   to  carry   the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

"For  the  first  time  a  magazine  offers 
a  cassette  recording  of  each  issue, 
complete  from  cover  to  cover,  and  for 
the  same  price  as  its  regular  subscrip- 
tion. 

'Studio  Potter  is  a  magazine  for  peo- 
ple working  in  the  ceramic  field.  It  is 
published  twice  a  year  by  the  Daniel 
Clark  Foundation.  The  magazine  contains 
articles  on  subjects  of  interest  to 
working  potters,  students,  teachers, 
collectors,      and      historians.  Articles 

deal  with  clay,  glazes,  equipment  of  all 
kinds,  and  kiln  firing.  In  addition  it 
covers  subjects  such  as  the  needs  of  the 
urban  potter,  health  problems,  aesthet- 
ics, discipline,  and  professional 
growth.  Pottery  of  other  countries  is 
shown,  including  Japan,  Africa,  and  the 
European  nations.  A  unique  feature  of 
every  issue  is  a  visit  to  a  geographic 
area  of  the  U.S.,  and  an  intimate  view 
of  working  potters  through  interviews 
and  photographs  of  their  studios. 

"The  magazine  Studio  Potter  has  no 
advertising.  It  is  published  by  the 
Daniel  Clark  Foundation,  a  non-profit 
foundation   whose    purpose    is    to    further 
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the  ceramic  arts.  In  addition  to  maga- 
zines, the  foundation  produces  films  and 
books,  and  actively  supports  a  variety 
of  services  to  the  field. 

"One  such  new  service  is  the  cassette 
recording  of  each  current  issue  of 
Studio  Potter,  narrated  by  potters  whose 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 
brings  special  insight  to  the  readings. 
In  addition  to  narration  of  the  text, 
all  photographs  and  other  visuals  are 
carefully  described   in  context. 

"Now  available:  Studio  Potter,  Volume 
12  Number  1,  available  in  2-track  17/8 
ips,  price  $6.00;  Studio  Potter,  Volume 
12  Number  2,  available  in  4-track  15/16 
ips,  price  $6.00.  Future  issues  will  be 
available  on  2-track  cassettes,  1  7/8 
ips.  For  further  information,  write  to: 
Studio  Potter  on  Cassette,  Daniel  Clark 
Recordings,  Box  65,  Goffstown,  New  Hamp- 
shire  03045." 

**Oregon  Convention: 

David  Hyde,  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Oregon,  asks 
that  we  carry  the  following  announce- 
ment: 

"Everyone  is  invited  to  attend  the 
fifteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Oregon,  March  2 2 -24th  in  Portland.  For 
information  write  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  Oregon  Convention,  P.O.  Box 
8524,  Portland,  Oregon  972  07,  or  tele- 
phone 503-371-1570." 

**Dies: 

On  October  12,  1984,  Jean  Wagner  (the 
Treasurer  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  Indiana)  died.  Just  a 
month  earlier  she  had  been  at  the  state 
convention  of  the  Indiana  affiliate  in 
Terre  Haute.      A   few  minutes   before   the 


banquet  she  had  a  stroke.  She  was  taken 
to  the  hospital  immediately  but  never 
recovered.  Jean  joined  the  Federation 
in  1970.  The  fact  that  she  was  sighted 
did  not  prevent  her  from  being  one  of 
the  staunchest  and  most  enthusiastic 
members  of  the  Indiana  affiliate.  She 
was  a  leader  from  the  time  she  joined 
until  her  death.  She  served  as  an  offi- 
cer in  the  NFB  of  Indiana  from  1971 
until  she  died,  and  she  was  the  first 
editor  of  the  state  newsletter.  The 
Watchword  Jean  Wagner  was  not  merely 
willing  but  anxious  to  work  and  serve. 
She  gave  generously  of  her  time  and  her 
resources.  Her  spirit  strengthened  the 
movement.  She  died  as  she  would  have 
wished  and  as  she  had  lived— participat- 
ing enthusiastically  and  doing  all  she 
could  to  strengthen  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind. 

**Home  Study    in  Catholicism: 

We  have  been  asked  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

"Would  you  like  to  know  more  about  God 
and  serving  him  through  the  Catholic 
field?  A  free  home  study  course  is 
available  in  10  cassette  tapes.  These 
lessons  are  taken  from  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  home  study  course  and  have 
optional  questions  and  answers  for  each 
lesson.  We  invite  you  to  send  for 
Lesson  1  on  cassette  tape  by  contacting 
Catholic  Inquiry  for  the  Blind,  228 
North  Walnut  Street,  Lansing,  Michigan 
48933,   517-484-4230." 

**Want  To  Buy: 

We  have  been  asked  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing  item: 

"Blind  college  student  on  fixed  income 
looking  for  used  Optacon  attachments- 
cheap.        Following    attachments    wanted: 
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CRT  Reader,  IBM  Selectric  II  attachment, 
Visual    Display    Oscilloscope.       As    inex- 
pensive   as    possible.      Contact    in    print 
only:     Sleuth,     11385     Heather  toe    Lane, 
Columbia,  Maryland   21044." 

**Ap  pointed: 

Under   date   of  October   8,    1984,    the 
following     letter    was    written     to    Diane 
McGeorge    by    Federico    Pena,    Mayor    of 
Denver: 
"Dear  Ms.  McGeorge: 

"It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  appoint 
you  to  the  newly-formed  Commission  on 
the  Disabled  for  a  term  of  two  years 
extending  to  September  30,   1986. 

"Your  experience  and  insight  will  be  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  Commission.  As 
you  know,  the  Commission  will  provide 
input  and  advice  to  the  Mayor  and  to  the 
Director  of  the  agency  for  Human  Rights 
and  Community  Relations  on  issues 
affecting  the  disabled  community." 

**Wyoming  Convention: 

Deanna  Morss,  President  of  the  NFB  of 
Wyoming,  would  like  Monitor  readers  to 
know  that  the  1985  Wyoming  convention 
will  be  held  April  19-21  at  the  Casper 
Hilton      Inn.  All     Federationists     are 

invited  to  come.  For  further  informa- 
tion contact:  Melanie  Rudell,  Treasurer, 
NFB  of  Wyoming,  1506  East  24th  Street, 
Casper,  Wyoming  82601. 

**NFB  Toy  Chest: 

Has  Santa's  visit  caused  you  to  con- 
sider putting  an  addition  on  your  home? 
Make  room  by  giving  your  used  toys  to 
the  child  care  suite  at  national  conven- 
tion. We  need  toys  for  infants  to  young 
adults.  Consider  toys,  games,  puzzles, 
and  books  in  good  condition.  We  would 
especially         appreciate         print/Braille 


books  your  children  have  outgrown. 
Please  send  these  to  Mary  Wurtzel,  7  530 
Vine  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  68505. 

**Baby: 

William  Troy  Crawford,  son  of  Richard 
and  Sarah  Crawford,  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
8:09  a.m.,  October  30,  1984;  seven 
pounds,  four  ounces,  twenty  inches  long, 
all  o.k.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Richard  Crawford  served  a  term  on  the 
board  of  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the 
Blind  in  the  early  1980's.  He  was  the 
only  blind  member  of  the  board  and 
(though  usually  outvoted)  did  what  he 
could  to  bring  sanity  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  that  august  body. 

**Guide  To  Dog  Guide  Schools: 

Professor  Edwin  Eames  is  heading  up  a 
project  to  prepare  a  user  guide  to  Dog 
Guide  Schools.  It  will  be  patterned 
after  the  available  Guide  to  Colleges 
prepared  for  high  school  students.  Pro- 
fessor Eames  suggests  that  interested 
people  send  comments  to:  Professor 
Eames,  Department  of  Anthropology,  Ber- 
nard M.  Baruch  College,  CUNY,  17  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  Box  511,  New  York,  New  York 
10010.  He  may  also  be  reached  at  home 
212-572-8961,  or  at  work   212-505-5985. 

**Augusto  to  Leave  NAC: 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  are  informed  by 
reliable  sources  that  Carl  Augusto,  who 
served  as  Acting  Executive  Director  at 
NAC  during  the  transition,  is  leaving 
NAC  and  going  to  the  Cincinnati  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  as  Executive 
Director.  We  were  informed  that  this 
change  will  occur  on  or  about  February 
1,  1985.  Milton  Jahoda  has  been  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Cincinnati 
Association    for    the   Blind    and    has    pre- 
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sided   over    its  affairs  during   the  turbu-  a  worthy    successor.     NAC  watchers  will 

lent    years    of    the    battle    of    the    blind  speculate  as   to  what  this  change  means, 

employees     in     the     sheltered     shop     to  Perhaps  the  new  climate  at  NAC  is  not  to 

organize.     Jahoda  has   been  no  friend   to  Augusto's    liking,    or   perhaps   Augusto    is 

the  blind,  and  Augusto  would  seem  to  be  no  longer  to  the   liking  of  NAC. 
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